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HE full accounts of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s conduct in 
Fez, which have been supplied by the correspondent of 
the Central News, whose letters are as clear and cool-headed as 
they are graphic, have thrown a great deal of new light on the 
situation. The whole question we have dealt with at length 
elsewhere, but we must note here that the correspondent of the 
Central News, and the leader-writers who have followed him, 
have not quite done justice to the ability of theSultan. They 
represent him as belonging to the weak and easily swayed 
type of Oriental. The better opinion seems, however, to 
be opposed to this. The Sultan is a remarkably hand- 
some man, and is possessed, say very competent and well- 
informed observers, of a great deal of ability as well as of 
character. His policy is entirely his own. The latest tele- 
grams seem to show that the insurrection headed by Ham- 
mam is spreading. The Angerites are said, indeed, to have 
got within three miles of Tangier. If this is so, and if they 
storm the town, the Mission question may be sunk in the 
much more formidable question of how to protect the 
Enropeans in Tangier without precipitating partition. 


The four conspirators—Milaroff, Popoff, Gheorghieff, and 
Karaguloff—sentenced to death in the recent political trial at 
Sofia, were executed at 5 o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
The event will, it is believed, cause great indignation in 
Russia; but M. Stambouloff is doubtless indifferent to any 
such considerations. He knows that nothing he is willing to 
do could possibly conciliate Russia. Though the Russian 
Government has semi-officially declared that the despatches 
published by the Bulgarian Government are “ vile forgeries,” 
M. Stambouloff continues to print them in his official organ. 
The story of the manner in which the alleged despatches were 
obtained, told in Thursday’s Daily News, is curious. About a 
year and a half ago, Jacobson, the Dragoman of the Russian 
Legation in Bucharest, quarrelled with M. Hitrovo, the 
Russian Minister, to whom the work of bringing Bulgaria to 
her knees has unquestionably been entrusted. Jacobson fled, 
taking with him a bundle of papers. When this became 
known, the Russian newspapers announced that these papers 
were forgeries, For some time nothing more was heard of 
Jacobson, except that he had offered to sell information to 
the Bulgarian Government. In all probability, the secret 
despatches were what he sold. The latest instalment of the 
despatches, says the Standard correspondent, shows that MM. 
Zankoff and Stantchoff each received from M. Hitrovo 
10,000 fr. to get the Prince assassinated. They demanded 
more, however, and the Asiatic Department replied that 
50,000 fr. should be sent to M. Zankoff at Belgrade. The 
story is an unpleasant one, though, we fear, not unlikely to be 
true. At the same time, we must remember that at Sofia 
anything and everything is believed against Russia. 





It seems almost certain that the Greenock seat will be 
retained by the Unionists. That, at least, is the upshot at 
present of the investigation, the corrected numbers being 
now given as follows:—Sir Thomas Sutherland (Liberal 
Unionist), 2,942; Mr. Bruce (Gladstonian), 2,887; majority 
for the Liberal Unionist, 55. Votes were apparently counted 
over twice in some instances, and in others the numbers had 
been wrongly added up. The number of Liberal Unionists 
elected to the new Parliament is now 47. The result of the 
polling in Orkney and Shetland was declared yesterday after- 
noon as being, for Mr. Lyell (Gladstonian), 2,624; for Mr, 
Younger (Liberal Unionist), 1,617; majority, 1,007. This 
completes the elections, and leaves Mr. Gladstone a majority 
of 40 on any exhaustive vote. 


At an informal consultation between some of the leading 
Radicals and Sir William Harcourt, it is understood that the 
duty and necessity of not postponing Irish Home-rule to 
other measures was generally admitted (in spite of Mr. 
Labouchere’s view that the Irish Members should be persuaded 
not to insist on their rights), but that it was held right not to 
dissolve on the rejection of the measure by the House of Lords 
unless it also rejects other and more generally popular 
measures, such as the Reform of the Registration, Compul- 
sory Allotments, and the establishment of Parish Councils, 
the calculation being that if these other measures pass, the 
Gladstonians will be so much strengthened that a second 
dissolution might be risked; while if they do not pass, the 
hostility to the House of Lords would be so much strengthened 
as to carry the country with a great rush of popular feeling 
against the House of Lords. Mr. G. W’E. Russell, Mr. Storey, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Causton, and Mr. Picton were amongst the 
Members who are understood to have urged this course on Sir 
William Harcourt. And no doubt there is considerable astute- 
ness in the policy advised. But even though this be the resolve 
adopted, it does not in the least dispose of the difficulty of 
getting Mr. Gladstone’s next Home-rule Bill through the 
House of Commons itself, which cannot prove an easy matter. 
Nor does it dispose of what may prove at least an equal 
difficulty,—namely, the rivalry amongst the various Radical 
measures which are eagerly competing for the second place 
on Mr. Gladstone’s list. __ 


For example, take the very knotty subject of Welsh 
Disestablishment. The Welsh Disestablishment Campaign 
Committee met on Tuesday at Shrewsbury, and insisted 
vehemently on not allowing this question to be postponed to 
any question but that of Irish Home-rule. They point out 
that, out of the thirty-four Members for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, no less than thirty-one have been returned in 
favour of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Welsh Church by majorities which average about two 
thousand. It is certain enough that this was the main 
question at the recent elections in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, and that, moreover, the Welsh Members are very hot 
upon it. Now, Mr. Gladstone, though he has voted for 
Welsh Disestablishment, has insisted gravely on the enormous 
difficulty of the task of disentangling the interests of the 
Church of Wales from those of the Church of England ; and it 
is not known how far he is prepared as yet to go on the question 
of Disendowment; while it is certain that the red-hot Welsh 
Members will not be satisfied without going far beyond the 
Irish Church measure of Disendowment. We can hardly 
imagine a more effective apple of discord than this question 
of Welsh Disestablishment and Disendowment, with its thirty- 
one eager supporters, will introduce into the ranks of the 
Gladstonian Party. ; 

Moreover, Sir Charles Dilke, who is evidently re-entering 
public life with feelings as bitter as those of an outlaw, which 
prompt him to make his influence felt, and felt painfully, by 
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those with whom he is prepared to act in all destructive policy, 
has declared himself to a Welsh interviewer in this fashion :— 
“Tam in favour of Home-ruleall round. Onall Welsh questions 
I hold very strong views. I shall act completely with Welsh 
Members. I go beyond your leaders, and am more extreme 
than the extremest on this question. I do not care about 
Speakers and Maces and Ministers, and all that. I would give 
Welsh representatives very large powers.” There the genuine 
note of discordant and defiant purpose rings clear enough, and 
though we do not, for our own parts, recognise any very high 
popular power in Sir Charles Dilke, yet he isa man brimful of 
information and intelligence, though he wants political imagi- 
nation; and his wrath with the world will perhaps supply in 
some degree his deficiency in true political passion. With thirty- 
one Welsh Members behind him, and a considerable group of 
Labour Members as well, he may easily drive Mr. Gladstone into 
avery difficult situation, in which he will have to choose between 
revolutionary violence, and failure. We cannot say that we 
envy Mr. Gladstone his extremely difficult post. Perhaps no 
great Minister was ever placed in a more embarrassing posi- 
tion, and at his age the difficulty is but too likely to be over- 
whelming. 


The news from Uganda is of the kind which makes that 
“darker which was dark enough before.” On Wednesday, 
the Times published a long telegram from Paris, containing 
extracts from a document, signed “An ex-Missionary of 
Uganda,” which has been published by the Catholic news- 
papers. The document declares that all Captain Lugard’s 
accusations as to Catholic intrigue are false, and represents 
him as the aggressor. The Times also published on Wednes- 
day a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society by the Rev. 8. K. Baskerville, dated 
Uganda, January 3lst, 1892, and an extract from a letter 
written by the Rev. R. H. Walker in February, 1892. These 
assert that the Roman Catholics have been the cause 
of all the trouble, and that Captain Lugard has through- 
out done his best to hold the balance fairly between 
the two bodies of Christians. This, we suspect, is true, as 
far as Captain Lugard is concerned, for he, it must be re- 
membered, represents, not the Protestant missionaries, but a 
trading company. The letters contain a curious story as to 
the religious attitude of the King Mwanga. The French 
Bishop, it is asserted, having failed in a scheme to depose 
Mwanga, exhorted him to come to confession. “ First,” said 
Mwanga, “I must have a present. My men have been killed 
and my house burned.” “ All right,” says Monseigneur, “you 
shall have forty tusks of ivory.” ‘As soon as I get them,” 
says the King, “you shall confess me.” Whichever way the 
balance of right inclines, we fear there has been a most dis- 
creditable struggle for the possession of Mwanga’s person, 
as the chief counter in the game. When the letters were 
written, the Catholics had “bagged him,” but the latest tele- 
grams show that he is now in the hands of the Protestants. 








The Times of Tuesday gives a very interesting account of 
the Hazaras, the tribes who are just now engaged in a very 
serious revolt against the authority of the Ameer of Aghani- 
stan. They occupy the mountains between Herat and Cabul, 
a district the inhabited parts of which range from 5,000 ft. to 
7,000 ft.in altitude. By race, these mountaineers are Tartars, 
being descendants of the soldiers who followed Timoor into 
India; and though they have intermarried largely with non- 
Mongolian tribes, their smooth faces and flat noses still 
attest their origin. They number, it is believed, six hundred 
and sixty thousand, and during our occupation of Candahar, 
our military officers came into close contact with them. At 
the disaster of Maiwand, they formed the irregular cavalry 
of Ayoub Khan. Their fighting-men are almost all mounted 
on small but very hardy and sure-footed horses, and they 
make without doubt very formidable troops. Their country 
is barren, but is believed to contain valuable minerals, 
and there are lead-mines actually worked. Practically, the 
Hazaras have remained independent since the days of Timoor, 
and the Ameer is, therefore, engaged in a very difficult task. 
His troops may be better armed, but they are by no means so 
numerous as the Hazaras. The Hazaras of the country 
between Herat and Cabul, though of a similar origin, must 
not be confused with the inhabitants of the Hazara district 


The Times of Thursday contains an article, ap 
inspired, intended to allay “the feeling of alarm whit? 
being expressed in some quarters” in regard to Afghani 7 
The condition of affairs, it admits, is “not altogether gat: 
factory,” but it believes that the points of friction may hi ni 
rid of by careful management. The present difficulties gp; 
from two things,—the Ameer’s touchiness and onwillings. 
to be guided by the advice of the Indian Government, aa 
serious and widespread insurrections that are in osideen: 
within his dominions. Between our North-West frontier ang 
Afghanistan are a series of independent tribes which » 
maintain as small buffer-States. These tribes the prc 
desires to subdue; but this the Indian Government wigs 
permit, and hence a great deal of irritation. At present, he 
is menacing our two most cherished buffer-tribes, the Turis 
and the Mohmunds, and against his action Lord Lansdowne 
has had to remonstrate. 


The ruins of the famous Palace of St. Cloud—the palace was 
bombarded and set on fire, during the war of 1870.71, by the 
great guns of Mont Valérien—have been sold by auction, anj 
very soon nothing will be left of a building once so famous in 
French history. St. Cloud was bought by Louis XIV. from 
its builder, Hervard, the Controller of Finances, It was 
there that the coup d’état of the 18th Brumaire was planned, 
and there that Napoleon signed the Act proclaiming himself 
Emperor. There, also, the civil marriage between him and 
Marie Louise took place. St. Cloud was also the favourite 
palace of Napoleon III., and it was there he took leave of the 
Empress when he went to the front to bestow the baptism 
of blood upon the Prince Imperial. A few months after that 
parting, St. Cloud was in ruins and the Emperor deposed and 
a prisoner. It seems a pity that the Republic should hare 
condemned to destruction a historic monument so interesting, 
but we suppose the pressure on the finances puts the proposal 
to ask the Chamber for a restoration vote out of the question, 


The labour troubles at Homestead, Pennsylvania, are by 
no means over, the union men still declaring that they will 
in some way or other prevent the employment of the non. 
union men who have been taken on, and who are now working 
in the mills. Two out of the three regiments of Militia have, 
however, been withdrawn, a sign that the authorities do 
not now fear any violent action on the part of the strikers, 
On Saturday last, an attempt was made to murder M, 
Frick, the manager of the Carnegie works, by a foreigner 
named Berkman, which fortunately did not prove fatal, 
The assassin is probably connected with the Anarchists of 
Chicago. When the news reached the camp of the Militia, 
Private Jams, of the 10th Regiment, shouted, “ Three cheers 
for the assassin!” The Colonel, who heard the shout, 
instantly paraded the regiment, and ordered Jams to advance 
two paces. He was then ordered to the guard-house; “the 
Colonel and staff, including the surgeons of the regiment, 
followed. Jams was then hung by his thumbs for thirty 
minutes, the surgeon keeping watch on his pulse and heart, 
When released, Jams was in a state of collapse, and appa 
rently unconscious for some time.” The offender’s head was 
then shaved on one side, he was stripped of his uniform, and 
drummed out of the camp.” The severity of the punishment 
is said to have been due to the fact that Jams refused to 
retract his lawless words. General Snowden expressed his 
approval of the Colonel’s action, and though the incident has 
created a certain amount of indignation, there has been 
nothing like the excitement that would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have justly been felt in England. We cannot 
help strongly condemning both the use of a punishment which 
is pure torture—hanging by the thumbs, though it does no 
actual injury, fills the body from head to foot with intolerable 
aches—and the infliction of any punishment without a coutt- 
martial. It is a pity that the wise and sagacious support 
always given by the Americans to military discipline should 
have been strained by association with an act so barbarous. 





On Monday, the House of Lords gave judgment in the case 
of Dr. Barnardo and the writ of habeas corpus sued out in 
respect of the boy Gossage. It will be remembered that after 
Gossage, who had been handed over to an organ-grinder by 
his mother and then abandoned by the organ-grinder, had 
been for some time in Dr. Barnardo’s charge, a Romai 





near Rawul Pindi, which is within the limits of British India. 


Catholic friend of the boy’s mother arranged to place 
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in a Roman Catholic home, and accordingly asked 
nardo to deliver him up. Dr. Barnardo answered 

ing that he had allowed a Canadian gentleman to adopt 
by say my and that he could not, therefore, do what was 
poset A writ of habeas corpus was then applied for, and 
oe ed g tried before Mr. Justice Matthews, a Divisional 
Fourt, and the Court of Appeal, the question whether the 
habeas corpus procedure was applicable came before the 
House of Lords. They have decided that Dr. Barnardo must 
answer the writ,— that is, must explain and justify his conduct 
in getting rid of the boy. We shall, therefore, have the merits 
of the case argued at a new trial. The real interest of the 
present decision centres in the question whether a writ of 
habeas corpus is the proper form of procedure when any one 
has wrongly parted with the custody of a person committed 
to his charge. Lord Watson evidently considers that it is 
not, and that the writ is only meant to deliver persons from 
anlawful custody, not to punish those who have wrongfully 


parted with that custody. 


Gossage 
Dr. Bar 





Mr. W. L. Jackson, the Irish Secretary, who improved his 
majority from 619 in 1886 to 1,014 in 1892, met a number of 
his supporters on Wednesday in the Leeds Town Hall, and 
remarked to them on the wonderfully close calculation of his 
poll which was reported to him on the night before it took 
place. It came, he said, within 40 of the actual result, and that 
is an approximation which, when it deals with a poll of no 
fewer than 5,790 votes, may be regarded as wonderfully 
accurate. Evidently these Leeds voters keep the promises 
which they give, and that cannot be asserted of at least half the 
constituencies in the Kingdom. 


The Legislative Assembly of Queensland is again being 
asked to divide the Colony into three Provinces, Northern, 
Southern, and Middle. Each province is to be like a province 
of the Dominion of Canada, with a separate Executive and 
Legislature. They are to possess, however, a Federal 
Government with two Houses, one elected by the sub- 
ordinate Legislatures, and the other by the ordinary electors 
of the provinces. The Governor would, of course, be the 
Governor of the whole Colony, and practically the Central 
Government would possess the powers of the Government of 
Ottawa. Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier, in introducing the 
measure, made no pretence of liking it, but in effect told the 
House that if they did not pass it, the Colonial Office would 
erect North Queensland into an entirely separate Colony. As 
Sir Samuel Griffith pointed out, the measure will assist the 
work of federating the whole Australian Continent. When 
Federation is accomplished, the Central Government will be 
merged in the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and the provinces of Queensland will fall into place as 
provinces of the Commonwealth. We trust that the Bill may 
pass, and that its effect will soon be felt. Australia can never 
do herself justice while she has five distinct and separate 
tariffs to four million people. 


At Stafford, on Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Henn Collins, 
Henry Pugh, accused of murder, of manslaughter, and of the 
attempt to commit suicide, was acquitted of all three offences 
under rather remarkable circumstances. On May 26th, Ann 
Maria Gill was found drowned, and Pugh, according to his 
own account, had held her down in a pond, into which they 
both went to drown themselves, under the influence of drink. 
His words were :—‘“ We went straight into the water, I up to 
my neck. She got hold of me and held me under the 
water till I was nearly done for. We had a good struggle. 
I got the best of her; I held her; she was drowned. I got 
out. I went straight home.” Now, the lawis, that if two people 
agree to commit suicide, and only one dies, the other is guilty 
of murder. And so Mr. Justice Henn Collins laid it down; 
but he added that if the man was too drunk to intend suicide, 
and only went into the water in his drunkenness without any 
distinct intention at all, and the drunken struggle ended in 
death, then it would not amount to murder; and he asked the 
jury whether they held that the prisoner, in his effort to save 
himself, had thrust the deceased away with greater violence 
than was necessary to save himself,—in which case it would 
be manslaughter, and not murder. The jury apparently 
found that the prisoner did not even use greater violence 

than was necessary to save his own life, and acquitted him 
altogether,—which seems hardly consistent with bis own evi- 


dence: “I got the best of her; Iheld her; she was drowned.” 
It is not very likely to make people dread the consequences of 
such diinking-bouts as these, that a man should come off scot- 
free from such a tragedy. 


There are a vast number of complaints in Ireland of clerical 
intimidation, especially in relation to the declarations of 
illiteracy falsely made by voters who perfectly well understood 
how to mark their ballot-papers, only in order that the priest 
might mark them for them, and so have it in his own knowledge 
that they voted for the Anti-Parnellite and not for the Par- 
nellite. Dr. Nulty, the Catholic Bishop of Meath, laid it down 
in a pastoral published on July 9th in the Irish Catholic and 
Nation, that “ Parnellism strikes at the very root, and saps the 
very foundations of Catholic faith,” and continues thus: “The 
dying Parnellite himself will hardly dare to face the justice 
of his Creator till he has been prepared and anointed by us 
for the last awful struggle, and for the terrible judgment that 
will immediately follow it.” These utterances certainly appear 
to us to amount to spiritual intimidation against voting for a 
Parnellite candidate, and no doubt explain the eagerness cf 
many of the voters to give the priest the means of knowing 
that they did not so vote. It is a great pity that an election 
petition cannot be brought to settle the legal point. If it 
vitiated any one of the elections in which such terrorism 
had been used, we should have some chance both of 
getting rid of such pastorals as Dr. Nulty’s for the 
future, and of getting rid of these violations of the secrecy 
of the ballot in the very cases in which secret voting is least 
cowardly and most likely to be an act of self-defence. We 
have no more sympathy for the Parnellites than for the 
Anti-Parnellites,—indeed, if anything, rather less,—but no 
fair-minded Catholic would, we believe, maintain that voting 
for a Parnellite candidate “strikes at the very root, and 
saps the very foundations of Catholic faith.” 


The Queen has given the Order of the Garter to the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Duke of Abercorn, the heads of the 
Liberal Unionists in England and the Tory Unionists in 
Ireland. As the late Duke of Devonshire vacated a Garter, 
—which was certain sooner or later to be given to his son,— 
there is perhaps no necessarily political significance in the 
former honour. But the Duke of Abercorn’s investiture so 
soon after presiding over the Ulster demonstration, cer- 
tainly suggests that that service attracted the favour of the 
Crown, though not more emphatically so than other party 
services rendered by outgoing Ministers. The Queen will 
probably confer similar marks of favour on Mr. Gladstone’s 
most distinguished lieutenants in Ireland and England, when 
he retires. The Throne asserts its impartiality, not by refusing 
honours to all great partisans, but by conferring them on all 
in turn. Viscount Cross, the Secretary for India, already 
G.C.B., is to be a G.C.8S.I. also; and Sir Richard Herbert, the 
late Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, is made a 
G.C.B. These decorations are not only memorials of service, 
but presages of change. 


The volcanic disaster in Sangir Island,—the island between 
the Celebes and Philippine group,—on which we commented a 
week ago, has evidently been, as we suspected, much exag- 
gerated. It was bad enough in all conscience, but it did not 
extinguish the island and all its inhabitants, as had been sup- 
posed. The deaths directly caused by the eruption may 
possibly amount to as many as two thousand out of the 
twelve thousand; and if famine follows the destruction of the 
crops, as seems but too likely, the mortality will probably rise 
much higher; but, at any rate, the island has not disappeared, 
and the Dutch Government is making an effort to succour 
the victims. It does not appear that the worst effects of the 
eruption so much as reached the coast at all. It was chiefly 
the population on the slope of the great Awa volcano itself 
which suffered. There was no warning earthquake before the 
eruption. Ashes in immense masses and stones of great 
magnitude were suddenly showered all over the island; and 
while hundreds are known to have been killed on the spot, it 
is feared that between five hundred and a thousand of the 
people engaged in the rice-fields on the higher slopes of the 
volcano were also destroyed. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 








New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96}3—96}}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Satin 


THE CONFUSIONS OF THE CONSTITUENCIES.9 


HE General Election has at least shed a good deal of 
light on the constituencies. We regard that light as 
showing generally that the people of Great Britain are not as 
yet truly political. The larger and the more important the 
issue presented to them, the less deeply are they interested. 
It is clear, we think, that with the exception of Birmingham, 
even in the towns, even in the most educated of the constitu- 
encies, what is called local influence, that is, the local weight 
of the candidate, takes the first place in their regard ; local 
interests,—interests which affect the immediate animosities 
and disputes of the inhabitants,—the second; and the 
larger constitutional questions which determine the his- 
torical future of the United Kingdom, the last and least, 
and amongst the raw constituencies hardly any perceptible 
place at all. It cannot be denied that the greatest effort 
was made on both sides to force the question of Irish Home- 
rule to the front, and it cannot be denied, we think, that it 
probably determined fewer votes than almost any other 
political issue placed before the constituencies of Great 
Britain. Even in Scotland, it is pretty certain that the Dis- 
establishment question in the greater number of constituen- 
cies, and the Crofter question in a few, determined a vastly 
larger number of votes than the question of the Union. In 
Wales, Disestablishment, by universal consent, ran riot with 
the constituencies. In London, the Labour questions, the 
prospect of greater or less demand for labour, the questions 
of hours, of wages, of Trade-Union organisations, deter- 
mined more votes than any others. Inrural constituencies, 
everything depended on the rumours as to big and little 
loaves, on the complaints as to the state of the cottages, 
on issues affecting the strife between the farmers and the 
labourers, where the local popularity of the candidates was 
equal; but where it was not, that determined the election. By 
common consent, the question of Home-rule did not greatly 
interest the constituencies anywhere unless where there 
was a craving for what Sir Charles Dilke calls “ Home-rule 
all round.” But where there was, as in parts of Scotland 
and Wales, a good many votes were probably determined 
by it. But even there, it was not the fate of the United 
Kingdom asa whole, it was not the historic, but only the local 
question, the prospect of more complete independence of Par- 
liament, not the prospect of dwindling life and power as a 
nation, which influenced votes. In other words, it was the 
local reverence or the sectarian prospect, or the vestry pros- 
pect, or the home prospect, which carried votes, and not often 
the national prospect, the historic prospect. It is impos- 
sible to complain of this. Indeed, if we are to be governed 
by great masses of voters who hardly know what history 
means, it is inevitable. And, of course, it works two ways. 
It dissipates the glamour around Mr. Gladstone’s cause, no 
less than the glamour around Lord Salisbury’s. The “Union 
of Hearts” carried even fewer votes, we imagine, than the 
fear of disintegration. But it is a matter of the greatest 
importance to know that when a great question of 
this kind is submitted to the people of the United 
Kingdom, it does not really get answered at all. A very 
different question is answered,—namely, to whom the people 
are, on the whole, disposed to refer the matter as more 
capable of answering that or any other question than them- 
selves,—or what their sectarian partisanships crave for,— 
or what opens most chance of making a stir and excitement 
in the next village,—or what most alarms the fears of the 
housewives, or seems to give the best hope of a rise in 
wages. These are the questions which really get answered 
when a great national question is submitted to the elec- 
torate, and, moreover, one of them in one place and a very 
different one in another, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the place. One most important question is 
asked. A number of questions, all of them less important, 
many of them not important at all, are answered, and that 
in such motley fashion, that the result seems to be one 
gigantic accident, in which, perhaps, the only constant 
factor is the disposition to change the Government, under 
the impression that more can be screwed out of the wish 
of the party that is down to get and keep uppermost, than 
can be screwed out of the wish of the party that is up to 
remain uppermost. 
All this seems to us to point to the fact that for the politi- 
cal education of the people of the United Kingdom we need 
one great change,—the power of fixing their attention ex- 





. . . ar 
clusively on single questions, and the power of separa: 
the answer to these great questions from the pets. Poy 
question as to which of the two parties they wish to a 
the top. While these two matters are mixed up together, 4 
shall never get the political education of the constituen” bes 
much advanced. They cannot be got to look at se 
question apart from the other. And yet we want the 
separated. We want the people to try and think of a 
a question as whether the United Kingdom is oe 
disintegrated, whether a National Church is or jg be 
exist, whether Members of Parliament are or are not + “ 
paid out of the rates and taxes of the country with, 
reference to the very subordinate question, whether it mg 
the people’s interest that the Administration should 
should not be changed. We want to see the people foreed 
to consider whether or not they will take a great questio 
out of the region of party politics, and answer it so that 
either of the competing parties may hold power subject t 
the national decision on this subject. Why should it a 
be possible for the people to say :——‘ Yes, on the whole y, 
should like to have a change of Government, but vi 
don’t want that to affect the question as to whether 
the nation is to be broken up again into political 
fragments, or as to whether we are to do away with 
a National Church, or whether we will avail ourselves of 
the gratuitous services of public-spirited men as Members 
of Parliament, or insist on making politics a rather ill-paid 
profession. We should like to determine these questions 
separately. Of course, if we decided against Irish Home. 
rule, we could hardly expect to retain Mr. Gladstone as 
Prime Minister, considering his age and the passionate 
interest he has taken in the subject. But that is no reason 
why Lord Rosebery, or even Sir William Harcourt, should 
not come to the top, in spite of any decision against Home. 
rule for Ireland. On the other hand, if the Gladstonians 
were in power, and we decided in favour of a National 
Church in Scotland or England, we do not see why we 
should not be able, if we wished, to retain a moderate Glad. 
stonian,—such a Gladstonian, for instance,as Mr. Gladstone 
himself,—in power under orders not to disestablish the 
Church. There are plenty of good Gladstonians who are 
by no means eager on that head, and still more who have 
no bias at all towards the payment of Members. Would 
it not be a very desirable thing to keep some of these great 
questions out of the region of party politics, and determine 
them so that either party might be in office and yet pledged 
not to tamper with them. At all events, we should see 
our way much more clearly to the due consideration of 
these questions by the people, if they were not so fatally 
mixed up with a number of other questions on which every 
different constituency entertains a different opinion.’ 


This, of course, is the great constitutional change which in 
Switzerland is known as the adoption of the popular Refer- 
endum. And we must say that it seems to us of the utmost 
importance for the political education of the people of these 
islands, that they should be allowed to determine matters 
of the first constitutional importance without being con- 
fused, as they now are, by a host of side-issues which are 
utterly irrelevant to the greater issue. Why should 
a mere ignorant blunder as to the probability of dear 
bread under Lord Salisbury and cheap bread under Mr. 
Gladstone, be permitted to confuse the judgment of the 
people as to whether or not they wish to restore the 
Heptarchy ? Why should the accident that the philan- 
thropic magnate of a particular locality happens to 
be a strong Churchman or a strong Nonconformist, confuse 
the judgment of the people of that locality as to such a 
matter as the payment of Members? Why should the 
eager wish fora Parish Council, amongst a group of villages, 
have the absurd effect of presenting that group of villages 
to Parliament as profoundly convinced that Ireland should 
have a Legislature and Administration of her own? Yet 
these are the results which follow, and in the present state 
of political education necessarily follow, from the mixing- 
up of so many very different questions, both petty and im- 
portant, in every General Election. A representative is 
chosen for his opinions on one subject, very often a very 
insignificant one, but an insignificant one which has more 
interest at the time in the eyes of his constituents than 
any which is really important; and thus, his almost acci- 
dental opinion on a question of the first magnitude commits 
that constituency to a view it has never really considered, 
and, of course, never really entertained. It seems to us 
that nothing emerges more distinctly from the political 
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General Election, than the desirability of 

shi eat constitutional questions from party politics, 
See ling all the constituencies to consider them 
ve yely and singly, without the confusing effect of knowing 
that if it is decided one way, one party will prevail, and if 
the other way, the other. 
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LORD SHERBROOKE. 


ORD SHERBROOKE'’S death recalls one of the most 
prilliant episodes in our Parliamentary history. He 
had the courage to take up the cause of Conservatism when 
the late Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were preparing the 
way for that desertion of it which a year later they accom- 
plished. It would have been wiser, perhaps, if Mr. Lowe had 
‘ven his support to the very moderate reform which Lord 
Russell’s Government proposed, on the principle that a 
concession frankly given at an early date, often averts a 
much more dangerous concession a few months later, and 
also educates the people gradually for the use of larger 
powers. But Mr. Lowe was a believer in the principle of 
obsta principiis. He never anticipated that the true 
danger of revolution could proceed from the Tory Party 
and not from the Liberals, and supposed that in con- 
testing the field with Mr. Gladstone, he was face to 
face with the only dangerous foe. Circumstances proved 
that he was quite mistaken. Probably his insight into 
individual character was not nearly as keen as his 
insight into the meaning of democracy. But so far 
as the dangerous side of democracy was concerned,— 
he never seems to have contemplated its better aspects, 
—his insight was certainly very keen indeed. He was 
a courageous, cold, and remorseless critic of its short- 
sightedness and rashness. Those who heard some of his 
great speeches can recall even now the cold, metallic ring 
of those keen sarcasms on uninstructed enthusiasm which 
deserved more attention, though they attracted much less, 
than his more celebrated thrusts at the ignorance, venality, 
and intemperance of the class whom it was proposed to 
enfranchise. Mr. Lowe never showed the searching 
character of his rather depreciating intelligence more 
vividly than when he attacked, not the corruption and 
selfishness, but, on the contrary, the intellectual sensibili- 
ties and eager heats and ardours of the half-educated 
classes. “It is not the educated and reflective,” he said, 
“who are influenced by ideas, but the half-educated and 
the unreflective ; and if you show to the ignorant and 
poor and half-educated, wrong, injustice, and wickedness 
anywhere, their generous instincts rise within them, and 
nothing is easier than to get up a cry for the redress of those 
grievances. We feel the injustice too; but we look not merely 
at the injustice itself ; we look before and after, at the col- 
lateral circumstances, at what must happen to trade, revenue, 
and our own position in the world ; and we look also to what 
must happen to the very poor persons themselves, before 
we commit ourselves to a decided course. Persons who 
have something to lose are less anxious to lose it than 
they who have little at stake often, even though these 
last may by the loss be reduced to absolute poverty.” 
That was the speech of a statesman who fully understood 
how potent is the power of ideas over minds which are 
quite incapable of estimating the difficulty of embodying 
these ideas adequately in practice. That passage indicates 
a far keener insight into the dangers of democracy than the 
celebrated denunciation of the working classes for venality, 
which Sir Algernon West has recently been airing on 
behalf of the Gladstonian cause. Indeed, the support that 
has been so frequently given by local English politicians 
to Irish Home-rule, is one of the best illustrations that 
could be found of the extreme danger which is caused by 
these rashly generous sympathies in untraifed minds when 
they discern a fancied injustice without discerning the 
political peril of applying the superficial remedy. 

Lord Sherbrooke was one of the greatest masters of a 
physical species of scorn of whom the English Parliament 
has ever been able to boast. The vibration of his voice, 
which always reminded one of the stroke of a tongue of 
glass on a glassy surface, as he pushed his pungent ques- 
tions as to the nature of the abstract rights for which 
the reformers pleaded,—whether, for instance, they would 
not equally have justified the concession of a Parliament 
to the beasts, such as is described in “ Reineke Fuchs,”—or 
how far these abstract rights would go, and whether, if the 
fleas had but been unanimous, they would not have been in 








their strict right in pushing Curran out of the bed,— 
struck his audience as representing the ne plus ulira of 
human contempt. We call his scorn, scorn of a physical 
species, because he always asked, as he asked in the 
Education Department, for “ payment by results;” and 
the results for which alone he was inclined to pay, 
were results that could be weighed and measured, 
and which were not to be estimated in any appre- 
ciable degree by general moral and intellectual impres- 
sions. In the same year in which he made his great 
speeches against Reform, he attended an annual dinner 
of the Association of Civil Engineers, and pronounced a 
great panegyric on their characteristic works and achieve- 
ments, on the ground that their profession does pay by 
striking and indeed gigantic results, as compared with 
the results of almost any other profession that could be 
named. ‘The Civil Engineers,” he said, “were the heirs 
of all the ages, and the field of their investigation was 
boundless.” “He hoped, if ever the day arrived, when 
the Universities, rising to the true level which they should 
occupy, became really national establishments, the science 
of engineering would be admitted to at least a perfect 
equality with every other branch of knowledge.” Civil 
engineers might well be proud, he insisted, of their railways 
and electric telegraphs, “which enabled us to exchange 
thoughts in spite of those petty districts into which the 
selfishness of mankind had divided the universe.” It 
was something very different from the selfishness of 
mankind, we think, which constituted nations and 
the different species of national genius; but it was 
characteristic of Lord Sherbrooke that he thought 
little of the finer inward tendencies and qualities which 
cement nations, and much of the physical means of com- 
munication which tend to the disintegration of nations, 
and of the denationalising influence of cosmopolitan in- 
tercourse. It was visible results which impressed him, 
and a national genius is not visible, while a railway or 
a telegraph-wire is. Yet he did perhaps his best work 
at the Education Office; as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he was less successful, because he gauged ill the strength 
of popular feeling; and as Home Secretary he was least 
successful of all, probably because his peculiarities and 
his imperfect appreciation of the individual characters of 
men rendered him unable to gauge the tendencies of public 
feeling, and to discern exactly how much he should say, 
and how far he should be reticent, in justifying the apphi- 
cation of general principles to particular cases. In the 
first organisation of education, it was of the highest moment 
to insist on results, and to show that these results eould 
really be weighed and measured ; but in the better-under- 
stood and more fully developed departments conversant with 
taxation and justice, what was rather needed was an insight 
into those finer shades of public interest and public sen- 
timent into which his own peculiarities, and his some- 
what unsympathetic nature, rendered it difficult for him 
to penetrate. He understood the value of a physical basis 
better than that of an elaborate superstructure. Even in the 
Education Office, his rather cavalier use of the authority 
of the departmental chief excited an irritation which led the 
House of Commons to form a very unjust judgment on his 
official career. In all his official relations he did himself 
less than justice. His imperfect sight, his unsympathetic 
manner, and his strong disposition to let the ordinary rules 
take their course, without the modifications needful to 
adapt them to particular cases, gained him a reputation for 
harshness which he did not really deserve. It was the 
defect of his mind to attach too much importance to the 
most visible and memorable elements of knowledge, wealth, 
and legal justice. And that tendency was not in any 
degree checked by quick perceptions or sensitive sym- 
pathies. He used the disciplined intellect of a successful 
Oxford tutor to make light of intellectual discipline, and to 
run down moral and spiritual as compared with physical 
and economic achievements ; and this habit gained him a 
much more cynical reputation than he really deserved. 
His statesmanship, no doubt, gave forth a materialistic 
ring, which was especially unpopular in a day when the 
recognition of the claims of “our own flesh and blood” 
was becoming more and more essential to political success. 
And his sarcastic wit drew more blood than he ever intended 
to draw. But he understood some of the worst dangers of 
democracy as it was but too necessary that they should be 
understood. If he had also understood its strength, and 
the solidity it gives to popular institutions, he would have 
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been the greatest of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Disraeli’s 
contemporaries. But he had too much in him of the icy 
spirit of negation. 





THE FUTURE OF MOROCCO. 


\HE full account of recent events in Morocco which 
has been supplied by the able correspondent of the 
Central News, makes it clear that Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
has acted wisely as well as courageously in the conduct of 
the negotiations with the Sultan. At first sight, it seemed 
possible that Sir Charles, or, at any rate, those who in- 
structed him, had been unnecessarily aggressive, and that 
our Envoy had been attempting to imitate on a smaller 
stage the ways of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It has been 
asked :—‘ What need was there to stir the question at all, 
and to make another point of friction with France? To 
strained relations with the French over Egypt, why add 
strained relations over Morocco? The matter should have 
been let alone, and our object should have been to main- 
tain the status quo as long as possible, for the very good 
reason that the status quo did not bring us into difficulties 
with France, while any infringement of it was bound 
to do so.’ No doubt this sounds plausible enough, but, 
as a matter of fact, Sir Charles Euan-Smith could 
not have acted otherwise than he did. Not only the con- 
ditions under which European trade is carried on, but 
the condition of the Moorish Empire itself, in which re- 
bellion, famine, and bankruptcy are combining to bring to 
ruin what is not already ruined, made it absolutely neces- 
sary that a new and more workable manner of regulating 
the intercourse between Europe and Morocco should be 
agreed upon. Under these circumstances, Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith proposed that the Powers should join in demanding 
and obtaining a series of concessions from the Sultan 
which would not only benefit all the Powers equally, 
but would enrich the Sultan and consolidate his power. 
It was to the interest of every Power to agree to this, and, in 
fact, they did all agree, except the French, who preferred in- 
flicting a humiliation upon England to benefiting their own 
countrymen. What Sir Charles Euan-Smith proposed in 
pay was to break down the barriers that have made 
orocco the China of the West, and to throw open her trade 
to all comers. The Sultan was, of course, to be allowed 
to impose duties, but these were to be arranged on a 
reasonable principle. The manner in which the present 
arrangements work may be illustrated by the following 
instance. The Sultan levies both export and import duties 
on grain, and these are imposed just as much upon native 
corn as on foreign. For example, there is a scarcity of grain, 
say, on the eastern coast of Morocco, and plenty of it on 
the western. The natural thing would, of course, be to 
bring the grain by ship from the western ports to the 
eastern. Before this could be done, however, a heavy 
export and a heavy import duty would have to be paid. But 
these duties are high enough to strangle the trade alto- 
gether, and it has often happened that there has been a 
famine in one part of the Empire which could perfectly well 
have been relieved from the surplus crop in another part, but 
which has not been relieved because of this monstrous 
system of imposing both export and import dues even on 
grain meant for home consumption. Morocco is a country 
literally without wheeled vehicles—there are no roads to 
draw them on—and thus everything has to be carried on 
the backs of camels. It has, however, a very extended sea- 
board well suited to a coasting trade. Yet this cannot be 
used owing to the financial policy of the Sultan. The 
method of levying the Customs dues is even worse than 
the dues themselves. The Sultan, for some reason or 
other, gives one of his subjects a licence to collect the 
Customs dues on a particular piece of the coast for a month 
or two. The holder of the licence next sells his authority 
to tax, to a Jew or other capitalist. Naturally enough, 
this purchaser’s only object is to make the most of his 
concession while it lasts, and he accordingly enforces his 
licence with the utmost severity. Under these circum- 
stances, how can it be said that it was another instance 
of English selfishness and perfidy for Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith to insist upon the freeing of the coasting trade ? 
The measure was one solely intended to benefit the Moors. 
It was the same with the other provisions of the draft- 
treaty in regard to commerce. Had they been accepted, 
the Sultan’s power would have very greatly increased, for 
he would soon have been in possession of a large and 








a 
certain source of revenue. In Morocco, as elsewhere m 
is power, and the Sultan, once in the possession of a pi 
and increasing revenue, would have been far more masta 
his own dominions than he is at present. One of the a 
plausible of the objections to Sir Charles Euan-Smith’ 
draft-treaty has been made in regard to the leave oi ; 
under it to the Powers to appoint Consuls at Feo @ 
is asserted that the Sultan and his Ministers demurreg fe 
this provision, on the ground that it would introduce ints 
the capital the protégé system which has worked so bad} 
on the coast. England, they say, may not abuse the eyaten, 
but there are plenty of other Powers among the twenty 
who are represented in Morocco who will abuse it, much to 
the detriment of the Sultan’s authority. For example, th 
Sultan’s financial difficulties have obliged him to make os 
assessment upon the rich merchants of Fez, and to require 
them to contribute to his needs in proportion to their wealth 
If the Consuls and the protégé system are established 
in Fez, it is certain that one by one these taxpayers would 
by means of bribes, obtain protection from one or other of 
the Consuls,—be declared naturalised subjects of this oy 
that Power. But protection includes freedom from all 
native taxation. Hence, to introduce the foreign Consuls 
into Fez, would be to deprive the Sultan of his only tay. 
paying subjects. This, again, sounds plausible enough; 
but for all that, there is a complete answer. Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith doubtless saw these difficulties, and we under. 
stand that he accordingly offered to give up the most 
objectionable features of the protégé system, and to sub. 
stitute in their stead a system of mixed tribunals. No doubt 
it will be said that he could only bind England by this; but 
in truth, that was quite enough. The other Powers would 
have been obliged to follow suit, for as long as they did not, 
England would have secured a political advantage with the 
Moorish Government of no ordinary importance. The 
Sultan hates the protégé system, and the relinquishment of 
its worst features by one Power could have been made the 
lever for obtaining their abandonment by the rest. The 
remaining clauses of the draft-treaty were occupied with 
making safe the position of Europeans in Morocco, with 
securing a police force and a water-supply for Tangier, 
with the abolition of the slave-trade, and with the reform 
of the Moorish prisons, veritable torture-chambers in which 
the prisoners suffer miseries beyond belief. In a word, 
there was nothing in the treaty which the Sultan need 
have objected to, and without doubt, had it been signed 
and executed, the Empire of Morocco would have been in 
a far better position than it now is. 

The cause of the Sultan’s failure to keep his word was, 
we have little doubt, the influence of the French. The 
word had been passed from Paris that everything was to 
be done to impede and render abortive the English nego- 
tiations, and the French Envoy, the Count d’Aubigny, was 
not likely to be slow in such work. He incurred, it 
is said, severe official displeasure for having, while in 
Egypt, consented to the conversion scheme—an English 
proposal, and therefore to be opposed, no matter what its 
effect—and, naturally enough, he was not anxious to incur 
again a similar censure for lack of zeal in blocking the 
path of England. That any personal blame attaches to 
him, we do not assert fora moment. Like other officials, 
he had to obey orders, and these were to put a spoke in 
the English wheel, no matter what the indirect effect on 
French interests. Strangely enough, the well-informed 
correspondent of the Central News, while dwellingon French 
ill-will in the matter, declares that French influence in 
Morocco is at this moment exceedingly small. At firstsight, 
this seems a somewhat contradictory view, but we expect 
that the reconciling facts are the following. The French 
have little direct power; that is, the Sultan leans upon 
them very little—how could he, after their action in regardto 
the Touat Oasis, their intrigues with the Shereet of Wazan, 
and their encouragement of Hammam ?—but owing to the 
Sultan’s fears of French aggression, they have a great deal 
of indirect influence. The correspondent of the Central 
News, in his letter, published on Wednesday, gives a very 
curious account of an interview between Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith and the Sultan, in which the latter’s attitude towards 
France is very clearly shown. The Sultan is possessed of 
the belief that some day or other the French, whose 
territories, it must be remembered, shut him in on the east, 
will jump the ditch and take his best provinces from him. 
It is because of these fears that the Sultan is building a 
new palace at Tafilet, on the further, i.e., the southern, slope 
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To this place the treasures of the Empire 
peing removed, and here the Sultan believes that he 
Ps “some day have to reign, the coast-lands of the 
my h having fallen a prey to the Infidel. Naturally 
_ h, however, he dreads to precipitate this result, 
poy eatl fears the Power that holds Algiers. France 
poh be where no other Power can. Fez is only two 
Sendned miles from the French frontier, and the trouble 
at the Touat Oasis has shown him how France, if she 
liked, could eat the artichoke leaf by leaf. The practical 
working of this dread of France is shown in a remark 
made by the Sultan to Sir Charles Euan-Smith: 
« Morocco is like a beautiful girl. She has many ardent 
suitors. She finds her safety from their number.” Here 
is the situation in a nutshell. The English suitor must 
not be treated too well, for fear of the French suitor’s 
anger. To say, under these circumstances, that French 
influence has not been exerted against us, as the Daily 
News seems to say, is to misrepresent the situation. It is 
rhaps unfair to blame the French too severely, or to call 
them treacherous; but it is pretty clear that they stopped the 
treaty by declaring that they should regard it as a sus- 
picious piece of favour to the English suitor. _ 
Before leaving the subject of Morocco, it is interesting 
to note the principles of English policy laid down by Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith. No doubt he described his remarks 
as a purely personal expression of opinion; but they will 
be found, we believe, to represent pretty accurately the 
necessary policy of England. ‘“ What,” said the Sultan, 
with insistence, ‘‘ will be the attitude of England when the 
dismemberment of my Empire comes, as the wise men of 
Europe say it is coming? When the Powers divide up 
Morocco, what will England do ?” “Should,” said Sir 
Charles, “through any fault of your own, the dismember- 
ment of your Empire enter into practical politics, England, 
I believe, will never permit any other Power to take Tangier, 
or occupy any other portion of the surrounding country on 
the coast or the ‘ Hinterland’ in such a manner as in any 
way to affect the strategic importance of Gibraltar and 
Tangier, or to affect or straiten their avenues of supply and 
sustenance.” ‘This, of course,” Sir Charles added, “is 
merely a personal opinion as to what may happen under 
circumstances which, as I have said, I think are very 
remote.” “ But,” continued the English Envoy, “ there 
is a way in which your Majesty can prevent the subject of 
the dismemberment of your Empire being even mooted, 
and that is by throwing open your doors. Morocco is a 
medieval morass, as you know. Let your people retain 
their religion and the customs of their fathers, but join in 
the progress of the world, negotiate treaties with England 
and with other European Powers. It will enrich you, and 
will, I believe, prove the salvation of your country and the 
strengthening and support of yourdynasty. The day that 
the commercial relations of Morocco are satisfactory and 
profitable, as they would soon become to the civilised 
Powers, they will all be united in assisting you to main- 
tain the status quo should any Power set covetous eyes 
upon any portion of your territory.” It should also be 
noted that in these curious abstract speculations, Sir 
Charles, instead of taking an anti-French line, frankly 
advised the Sultan to yield to France in regard to 
the Touat Oasis and the other frontier claims. Again 
and again, we are told, Sir Charles advised the Sultan to 
maintain good relations with France, which was a great 
North African Power. ‘ He advanced for argument that 
even supposing the French Minister could do nothing to 
strengthen the French pretensions to Touat, yet he (Sir 
Charles) thought, in view of the blood and treasure France 
had spent in the conquest of Algeria, even if her terri- 
torial claims to Touat were not substantial, that for 
reasons of State she would be perfectly justified in 
seizing the land of Bon Amena. ‘This province,’ 
said Sir Charles, ‘directly borders on, if it does not 
offer to France the best connecting link between, her 
North African and West African possessions, and _be- 
sides, the most important caravan routes from Lake 
Chad and from Timbuctoo pass through this country. 
Should, owing to the vicinity of such autocratic chiefs as 
Amena, the routes be threatened or become unsafe, I for 
my part (of course, this is also only a personal opinion) 
would think France quite justified in seizing the whole 
country, and I cannot but advise you, unofficially, to avoid 
by every means in your power getting into an entangle- 
ment with your Western neighbours about this question, 


of the Atlas. 


and to make every concession compatible with the integrity 
of your Empire.” That was prudent and reasonable 
advice, and on these lines a compromise in Morocco ought 
ultimately to be arrived at between France and England. ; 





THE TORY COMPLAINTS OF LORD SALISBURY. 


ee DING the heavy polls that have been 

so frequent in the recent elections, there exists a 
suspicion—apparently a well-grounded suspicion—that in 
some cases, notably in Wales, the Conservatives have not 
put out their whole strength. Certain politicians who 
are pleased to call themselves Conservatives are alleged 
to be so disgusted at the Tithe Act, that they have 
withdrawn their support from the Governmert which 
has passed it. They are not a penny the poorer by 
the Act, for the tenant who has contracted to pay 
the tithe is bound for the term of his lease to pay the 
same amount to the landlord in the shape of additional 
rent. But they have the annoyance of paying it, and 
possibly, in the case of new agreements, they may be 
compelled in some districts to make a slightly worse 
bargain with the tenant. In other words, they have, to 
some small extent, to put their hands in their pockets for 
the cause they profess to have at heart. In return for this 
trifling sacrifice, they have got rid of a tithe-war which 
was a reproach to the Church, and was rapidly becoming 
a danger to the State. If in this composite transaction 
they can see nothing beyond their own trivial loss, or 
rather, possibility of loss, argument would be wasted on 
them. The only thing that will work conviction in their 
minds is the discovery that, by allowing the Conservatives 
to be defeated because they have beaten the landlords with 
rods, they have brought into power a party that will do its 
best to beat them with scorpions. 

This, however, is not the only cause of Conservative 
abstention. There is another, more serious and more 
respectable, which is based on a real difference of opinion 
as to the lines on which a true Conservative policy should 
be framed. There are some, perhaps many, Conservatives 
who are honestly of opinion that from the point of view of 
principle there is not much to choose between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition. In name, indeed, the Cabinet 
is Conservative, but in fact it is Liberal Unionist. Lord 
Salisbury is the figure-head, but the screw that imparts 
motion to the vessel is Mr. Chamberlain. The sacrifices that 
the Conservatives have been called on to make, have, in the 
opinion of these critics, been quite unnecessary. Mr. Cham- 
berlain must have supported the Unionist Government, 
whatever their policy might have been. His fidelity was 
assured not only by his own conviction of the paramount im- 
portance of the Irish Question, but by the fact that there was 
no one else to whom he could offer his services. Moreover, 
the Ministerial policy, as shaped by the Liberal Unionists, 
has been a failure. The Conservatives have thrown away 
their principles, and have not kept their places. They are 
doomed to Opposition after all, and when they try to resist 
the measures proposed by the Liberal Government, they will 
have their past surrenders constantly thrown in their teeth. 
The strength they have wasted in passing a County Govern- 
ment Bill or a Free Education Bill, in which they did not 
believe, would have been better spent in drawing the teeth 
of a Liberal measure, and so arriving at the same result 
without any sacrifice of political consistency. 

That, from a Conservative point of view, there is force 
in this contention, need not be denied; but it is not diffi- 
cult, even from the same standpoint, to construct a defence 
of what Lord Salisbury’s Government has done. In the 
first place, this reasoning looks too exclusively at the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, and takes no account of the 
Liberal Unionist rank and file. Let it be granted that 
Mr. Chamberlain would have stood by the Conservative 
Government, no matter what their policy might have been, 
could Mr. Chamberlain’s followers have been counted on 
with similar certainty ? Would the majorities by which he 
carried Birmingham have been equally large, if he had not 
been able to point to one instance after another in which 
the Ministerial measures had been shaped by Liberal 
Unionist influence? It should never be forgotten that the 
sacrifices the obscure Liberal Unionist has had to make, 
and the temptations to which he is exposed, are very much 
greater than any that have fallen to the share of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The obscure Liberal Unionist has parted from 
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Chamberlain has undergone the same loss, indeed; but he 
has found compensations. Conservative society has opened 
its arms to him. The obscure Liberal Unionist, again, has 
nothing to do but to step back into his old place. There he 
will be warmly received, and treated asa returned prodigal. 
Mr. Chamberlain has burnt his boats, and so long as cir- 
cumstances are what they are, sees his retreat absolutely 
cut off. Consequently, it is the obscure Liberal Unionist 
who should have the situation made easy for him; and 
this is just what the Government has done. It has 
made him see that he is a real factor in Ministerial calcula- 
tions, that he exerts a real influence on Ministerial action. 
‘The Union had to be preserved by the co-operation of 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists; and except by an 
expedient of this sort, this co-operation could never have 
ibeen secured. Without it the Liberal Unionist leaders 
might have continued to work with the Conservatives, but 
they would have been leaders without followers. No doubt 
the course that the Government has taken has made a 
heavy demand on the fidelity of its supporters, but no 
smaller demand would have answered the purpose. 

There are wider considerations, however, which may be 

invoked in defence of Lord Salisbury’s action. The most 
convinced party leader, if he is to do more than utter a 
series of barren protests against what is going on around 
him, must allow his policy to take shape and colour from 
his environment. He must work with the materials that 
lie ready to his hand. These materials have greatly 
changed their character of late years. The causes 
which have been at work among the Liberals have equally 
been at work among the Conservatives. The philan- 
thropic enthusiasm which has influenced the Liberals 
has influenced the Conservatives hardly less. If more 
of them have held out against the prevailing disposi- 
tion to fly to legislation as the cure for all human ills, it 
is a difference of application rather than of principle. 
Where they and the Liberals part company, is in the 
amount they think legislation can do. But even among 
many who do not pitch their expectations on this 
head very high, there is an entire readiness to try any 
experiment that offers a fair promise of success. When 
this mood largely prevails among the Conservatives 
themselves, it is useless for a section of the party to 
expect a Conservative Cabinet to maintain the old 
position, that the best Government is that which inter- 
feres least. It may be a perfectly true position. It 
may embody a far sounder conception of the nature and 
functions of the State than that which is implied in the 
contrary position. It is not necessary for the purposes 
of the present argument to deny this contention. It 
is enough for us that those who accept it are now 
so few in number that, as regards politics, they need 
not be reckoned. Liberals and Conservatives are no 
‘longer at issue as to the propriety of constructive legis- 
lation ; the difference between them relates only to the 
character which constructive legislation ought to bear. 
Shall it be cautious, tentative, experimental ; or sweeping, 
final, irretrievable? Shall it aim at distributing taxation 
-over all classes in the community ; or treat it as a ransom 
paid by the rich in order that the poor may suffer them to 
live? Shall it, in short, be general legislation or class 
legislation ? Shall it seek to benefit the whole by benefiting 
the part, or shall it benefit the part at the expense and in 
disregard of the whole? Here, surely, is a distinction which 
even those who doubt or disbelieve the utility of any legis- 
lation of the kind may fairly recognise. They may mistrust 
-all experiments in the direction of philanthropic statute- 
making, but even then they must prefer those in which 
the experimental character is strictly preserved to those 
from which it is altogether banished. No folly can be so 
great as to act as though there were not a pin to choose 
between the two policies. Granted that the road on 
«which we have to travel is at best a dangerous one, is that 
@ reason for shutting our eyes to the difference between 
careful and reckless driving ? 





LIEUTENANT MIZON AND THE ROYAL NIGER 
COMPANY. 


Le aliquid novi which we are supposed always to get 
from Africa, is not often of a pleasant character; but 
of late, tidings from that country have been more than 
usually unsatisfactory. For that reason we would gladly 


. . . a 
journals seem anxious to enter into on the subject 

Lieutenant Mizon’s explorations on the Niger, and hi 
alleged ill-treatment at the hands of the Royal yj; a 


Company. What with the quarrels of the J, ke 
Mission, the question of Morocco, and a few — 


African problems, the grievances of Lieutenant Mj, 
might well have been allowed to wait for a fitter op > 
tunity of making themselves heard; as, however ori 
said grievances are of a very clamorous nature, fo 
have been taken up and echoed by the most serioy 
portion of the French Press, it may be as well to des 
M. Mizon an attention which he decidedly does ‘no 
deserve,—though, indeed, there is no moral to be drawn 
from the strange tale of M. Mizon, save that the jealous 
vanity of the Frenchman is easily wounded, and hig 
common-sense is very rarely a match for his credulity, } 
is certainly most unfortunate that we cannot meet them 
abroad without hurting their feelings; and that, when 
their feelings are hurt, they should give way to them ip 
such a childish fashion. Briefly stated, M. Mizon’s Cage 
is this. Inthe year 1890, and the succeeding years, he was 
engaged in exploring the country in the vicinity of the 
Niger, partly with a scientific and commercial object, and 
partly, it would appear, with a political aim in view. The 
greater part of that time he spent in the German Hinter. 
land, but for some time he was within the territories of 
the Royal Niger Company, and it was during this period 
that he seems to have come into collision with the Com. 
pany’s agents. As far as one can understand from his 
statements, he was at that time exceedingly anxious to 
proceed some eight hundred miles up the river to Yola, 
and it was in the course of that journey that he had to 
apply to the Royal Niger Company for aid and assistance; 
and, as it would seem from the record of the Company’s 
officials and his own letters, not in vain. Indeed, it is 
evident from Lieutenant Mizon’s own admissions, that had 
it not been for the prompt succour that they afforded him 
on one occasion when he and his party were attacked by 
the natives, none of the party would ever have returned 
to tell the tale. As it is, they have returned to tell a very 
pretty tale indeed, and, astonishing as it is, his com- 
patriots seem disposed to believe in it. 

The fact of the matter seems to be, that though Lieu. 
tenant Mizon did succeed in reaching Yola, his journey 
thither was a comparative failure. It was all more or less 
over beaten ground, and could hardly be considered in the 
light of an exploration; much less could it be considered 
as a success when it had to be carried out by the help of a 
foreign Company, without whose assistance it was doomed 
to utter failure. Now, that was hardly the story that an 
enterprising Lieutenant of the French Navy would care to 
come home and tell to his fellow-countrymen ; and Lieu- 
tenant Mizon was probably at some loss to account for the 
very doubtful character of his great achievement. In an 
evil moment, he was tempted to put down his non-success 
to the jealous interference of the English Company—an 
excuse which he knew would infallibly enlist the sympathy 
of his fellow-countrymen upon his side—and having once 
given that as his reason, he has seen himself obliged to 
support himself by facts which we cannot but suspect are 
purely apocryphal, or, at least, are founded upon the very 
slenderest grounds. M. Mizon is extremely indignant at the 
doubt that has been thrown upon,his veracity, even when it 
is done in the gentle words employed by Lord Aberdare. “I 
do not follow the example of Lord Aberdare,” he says, “ who 
in his letter did not hesitate to indulge in calumnies and 
insinuations, and to accuse a French officer of bad faith 
who has had twenty-three years of honourable service.” 
This is very noble of M. Mizon: let us see now how a 
gentleman who objects to being made the subject of a 
charge of bad faith has himself spoken of the honourable 
officer in the Company’s service whose character Lord 
Aberdare was engaged in defending. Mr. Flint, a gentl- 
man to whom he himself wrote a letter expressive of the 
warmest gratitude and utmost good-will, Lieutenant Mizon 
accuses of being concerned in a conspiracy to murder him, 
of having done everything in his power to ensure the failure 
of his mission by running his steamer ashore, and of 
actually stirring up the Patanes, a river tribe against whom 
the Company’s officers had given him full warning, and 
from whose assault—provoked by M. Mizon’s own action— 
they had some difficulty in rescuing him, to attack him 
and his party. In answer to this charge, there exists 
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the letter which M. Mizon himself addressed to Mr. Flint, 
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-, which he thanks him, with a “full heart,” as he says, 
pa all the kindness he has received from him, and ex- 
esses a hope that they may meet again some day in 
a rope. This letter was written after the attack which 
oa ea by M. Mizon to have been instigated by Mr. 
Flint; and the story which the Frenchman offers in ex- 
janation of its import, is almost too pitiful for repetition. 
In the first place, he declares that he was forced to write 
the letter by Mr. Flint, in whose power he was, and who 
yefused to allow his boats to be mended until he had 
written it; in the second place, he avers that the expres- 
sions of gratitude mean nothing at all; they were a mere 
jacon de parler, and he wrote them just in the same way 
as Lord Aberdare might sign himself to a correspondent, 
«your humble servant.” M. Mizon’s explanations may 
peleft to neutralise each other ; it seems almost incredible 
that they should gain credence in France; but they have 
done so, judging from the complacent manner in which the 
French Press quote them. Mr. Mackintosh, another agent 
of the Company, from whom he admits having received a 
cordial welcome, he accuses of taking “ measures for having 
my party massacred while going up-stream. With this 
object he did not hesitate to spread lying reports about 
me.” This monstrous accusation is based upon the tales told 
by the Sultan Zoubir, his Ministers, and other natives. 
After all, M. Mizon, although a failure as an explorer, had 
been long enough in Africa to know the value of testimony 
of that kind. Against the Niger Company in general he 
brings the most sweeping charges, which are far too vague 
to admit of refutation. He accuses them, fpr instance, 
of “forcibly ensuring respect: for their flag at the expense 
of other flags,” a procedure which, he asserts, is well known 
in Africa to be equivalent to “an instigation to pillage and 
assassination.” In what manner they forcibly ensure respect 
for their flag, he does not deign to explain ; neither does 
he give any instance of their doing so, nor attempt to show 
how such a course was followed by assassination. He 
merely contents himself with quoting a speech made to 
him by Mr. Bedford, one of the Company’s officials, which, 
he says, entirely confirms his words. Mr. Bedford told him 
that the attack of the Patanes upon his expedition was 
owing to “his not having observed the rules of the Com- 
pany.” It is very possible that Mr. Bedford did use those 
very words, and used them with perfect truth. Whatever 
he may say to the contrary, it is patent that M. Mizon was 
travelling under the protection of the Company, and that, 
if he did not choose to follow their recognised procedure 
in dealing with the natives, he was likely to get into 
trouble. He seems to have disregarded their advice and 
injunctions, and got into trouble ; but he need not for that 
reason accuse them of having instigated the attack in 
order to punish him. 

It is to be hoped that M. Mizon will have the grace to 
withdraw or modify the accusations that he made against 
men who have apparently shown him nothing but kind- 
ness and good-will, and who have every reason to be as 
sensitive on the point of honour as M. Mizon him- 
self. Unfortunately, he only shows an inclination to 
plunge deeper and deeper into a quagmire of misrepre- 
sentation. He has been disappointed as to the result of 
his African expedition, and, as Lord Aberdare kindly 
suggests, he has probably not yet fully recovered in 
health from the illness and hardships which he has 
undergone; hence the bitterness which he displays 
against those to whose timely succour he owes his life, 
and whose protection and friendly offices have only served 
to gall him and chafe his wounded vanity. He would have 
done far better to content himself with his wonderful, 
though rather belated, description of the Kingdom of 
Adamawa, and the feat of having supplied the Parisian 
public with a nine-days’ wonder in the shape of a little 
black girl. Others who were more accurately informed 
might have smiled gently over the marvels‘of the Adamawa ; 
but the French public would have been quite content 
with them, and his failure in other respects would have 
been soon forgotten. As it is, he has stirred up such 
justifiable indignation, that his doings and his state- 
ments are likely to attract an attention which will not be 
altogether agreeable to him. It is unnecessary to take up 
the cudgels on behalf of the Royal Niger Company’s 
agents. Lord Aberdare has so fully vindicated them, 
that nothing is left to be said in their defence. One can 


only express regret that journals of the standing and in- 
fluence of the Temps and the Journal des Débats, should 








have lent their columns to supporting the story which M. 
Mizon has given as an excuse for his own shortcomings. 





THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


T is clear that the new Government intend to ask Mr. 
Peel to continue to preside over the deliberations of 
the House,—a wise decision, since Mr. Peel has won the 
respect of all parties, and will be able to control and steady 
the jarring groups out of which the Parliament just elected 
is composed, far better than an untried man, however 
able. It is essential for the transaction of business so 
important as that which Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
will undertake, that the House of Commons should be wel! 
in hand; and well in hand it will be under Mr. Peel, for 
he, by means of a manner which is dignified without 
being pompous, and by an exercise of authority which has 
been felt enough and yet not felt too much, has made 
himself master of the respect of the House. The ques- 
tion whether Mr. Courtney shall continue Chairman 
of Committees still remains open, and there has been 
nothing like a consensus of opinion on the matter. Under 
ordinary circumstances, there would, of course, be nothought 
of reappointing him. The Chairmanship of Committees 
has always changed hands with the Ministry, and the office 
has been regarded as one of the best posts, if not the 
best post outside the Cabinet, in the gift of the Govern- 
ment. There would, then, be nothing at all unreasonable 
in the Gladstonians saying :—‘ We are very well satisfied 
with Mr. Courtney as Chairman of Committees, and have 
nothing whatever to urge against him. The post, however, 
is one which rightly belongs to one of our own men, and 
it would be unfair to disappoint one of our own supporters 
in order to please Mr. Courtney. We owe him nothing, 
and he cannot, and no doubt does not, expect us to give 
him the pust. We have done quite enough in appointing 
a Unionist Speaker.’ Against this line of argument we 
have nothing whatever to say. The desire for office among 
the leading Gladstonians is perfectly legitimate, and it 
would be the merest cant to blame them for wishing to 
appoint as Chairman of Committees, one of the men te 
whom the party is grateful for past services. 


Oddly enough, however, the statements that have been put 
in circulation in regard to the appointment of some one 
other than Mr. Courtney to be Chairman of Committees, 
have not given this very reasonable ground for not 
appointing Mr. Courtney—the ground that the Chairman 
of Committees always changes with the Ministry—but have 
given instead, as the reason for not reappointing him, the 
fear that he would not be willing to apply the Closure with 
sufficient vigour during the debateson Home-rule. If this 
is true, the Gladstonians are, in our opinion, about to 
commit a very grave piece of political folly. As a matter 
of policy, nothing would be more likely to injure them than 
an attempt to force a Home-rule Bill through the House 
of Commons without adequate discussion. Mr. Courtney 
has never shown himself a fanatical opponent of Home- 
rule, or of the Gladstonians ; and if he erred at all, which 
for ourselves, however, we do not assert, it was in the 
direction of leaning towards the Home-rule Party. If, 
then, the Gladstonians want some one more inclined to 
favour them than Mr. Courtney, they must want some one 
who will be a partisan, and will apply the Closure, not judi- 
cially, but at the word of command of the party leader. No 
doubt the Gladstonians are beginning to be very anxious 
about the Committee stage of their Home-rule Bill. They 
know that, if the amount of time which ought in right and 
reason to be accorded to the discussion of the details of 
a constitutional revolution is allowed to the Home-rule Bill, 
their majority is only too likely to become unmanageable. 
As the chance that anything is going to be done for Labour 
by the new Parliament, at any rate in its first two years, 
becomes dimmer and dimmer, the Gladstonian Radicals of 
England, Scotland, and Wales will become more and more 
restiveand clamorous. The temptation to hurry on Home- 
rule, and get it out of the way, is therefore, in all pro- 
bability, very great. Ifit could be got rid of in the first part 
of a moderately long Session, and then some portion of the 
Newcastle Programme be at once produced, the party could 
be kept together. If, however, the party is to be asphyxiated 
at the outset by a long and wearisome Home-rule Session, 
unrelieved by any more popular proposals, there is «very 
probability of great discontent. Yet, in spite of that, the 
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Gladstonians will be very foolish if they attempt to appoint 
a Chairman pledged to rush Home-rule through Committee. 
The country does not like obstruction, but it draws a great 
distinction between obstruction, and the adequate and full 
discussion of fundamental measures. Unquestionably 
it would very much resent anything approaching an 
attempt to stifle even long-drawn debate on every clause 
of the Home-rule Bill. On the admission of the Glad- 
stonians themselves, a Home-rule Act, if passed, is not to 
be an Act which is to be amended and tampered with 
every Session. It is to be a fundamental law of the Con- 
stitution embodying a settlement of the Irish Question on 
permanent and unalterable lines. What is settled will be 
settled once and for all. But under these circumstances, to 
check discussion would be most unpopular. It would, for 
instance, throw the country into a ferment of disgust if the 
Unionist Members for Ulster and Dublin were not allowed 
the most liberal indulgence in pleading their case, and 
making their protest against being excluded from the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom and placed under the domina- 
tion of the Nationalists. Every application of the Closure to 
the Home-rule Bill, provided, of course, that there is no 
obstruction of the kind in which the Irish Members used 
to indulge, will be a Pyrrhic victory, and will injure Mr. 
Gladstone with the country. The notion that anything 
is to be gained by appointing a person willing to use the 
Closure freely, is, in a word, utterly absurd. If the in- 
coming Government try to pass Home-rule by such means, 
they are bound to be disappointed. ir. 

In truth, the best thing the Gladstonians could do if 
their chief aim is to expedite the passage of Home-rule, 
would be to reappoint Mr. Courtney as Chairman of Com- 
mittees. With Mr. Peel as Speaker, and Mr. Courtney 
Chairman, the situation would be very much more favour- 
able to the Home-rule cause than it would be were a 
Gladstonian, say Mr. Osborne Morgan, to be appointed. 
In the first place, the Gladstonians would lose a vote in 
Committee by placing one of their own side in the 
Chair; and this, when their majority is so low as forty, 
and so little to be relied on, is a very important matter. 
The failure of a portion of the Anti-Parnellite section of 
the Irish contingent to be in their places, the defection of 
the Parnellites, and the sulkiness of the Labour Members, 
may any day place Mr. Gladstone in the direst straits for a 
reliable English vote such as would be wasted by making a 
Gladstonian Chairman of Committees. More important still 
is the fact that Mr. Courtney, being a Unionist and having 
been originally appointed by the Unionists, will be able to 
exercise far more control over the Unionist Opposition than 
a Home-rule Chairman. One of the chief causes of the 
waste of time when opposition grows fierce, is the refusal 
of the minority to yield a ready obedience to the Chair, 
and the efforts made by them to challenge its decisions. 
This source of delay and confusion would not exist if Mr. 
Courtney remained in the Chair, for the Unionists could not 
well object to his rulings. That Mr. Courtney could be relied 
on by the Gladstonians to act fairly and not to favour his 
own side, is matter of course. Besides, once in the 
Chair, his object would be, whether he liked or did 
not like the Bills before him, to further the busi- 
ness of the House. A first-rate Chairman wants to 
get on and to make the machine work, and the fear of 
his allowing unfair obstruction to a Bill he dislikes, is thus 
perfectly groundless. Mr. Courtney would probably be 
far less of an impediment to Home-rule than any Glad- 
stonian who could be appointed. From the mere party 
point of view, then, we should be glad to see Mr. Courtney 
passed over, and some hard-and-fast Home-ruler appointed, 
for that would be the course most injurious to Home-rule. 
The good conduct of the affairs of the House of Commons 
is, however, a matter too important to be considered in the 
light of party. We desire to see obstruction controlled 
and put down, from whatever quarter it may come. Mr. 
Courtney, we believe, would be equal to the task, and 
therefore we desire to see Mr. Courtney reappointed. At 
the same time, we shall not break our hearts if he is 
not. The appointment of a Gladstonian would restore 
the vote we shall lose in the Speaker, and will, if the 
grounds for the appointment are those alleged, mean 
that the Gladstonians are entering upon a course of 
action certain to injure them in the country. That is 
& prospect we cannot be expected to regard with any 
special dissatisfaction. 








i 
BOOK-IDOLATRY. 

N R. ALEXANDER IRELAND, in a lively octogenarian 

address on “The Moral Influence of Free Libraries» 
delivered on occasion of the opening of a new free library at 
Longsight, near Manchester, last Saturday, indulges in man 
wise and just reflections on the happy influences which ate 
chosen libraries diffuse. And it is perfectly true that good 
books select and insulate and arrange in an effective order 
what the experience of life only gives us, if at all, embeddeg 
in a huge mass of disturbing associations,—in the ore, as it 
were, and not in the refined and polished form of perfect art, 
The best books record, ina much more concentrated form, what 
the best experience of life gives in incoherent and miscellaneogg 
combination with other impressions. A good book presents jy 
a crystal essence to thought and emotion, what life jg very 
apt to obscure and sometimes to alloy with all sorts of over. 
whelming and conflicting influences. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ireland appears to us to ignore too much what it is that books 
cannot do. In the first place, they cannot interpret them. 
selves. It takes living experience to interpret the book; the 
book cannot ever supply the place of living experience, Books 
can extend the range of a narrow experience, but they do this 
only by appealing to the memories of that narrow experience, 
It would be as impossible for any human being to understand 
books without a living experience of his own, as it was for the 
Lady of Shalott, in Tennyson’s poem, to understand life by 
merely seeing its forms in the magic mirror, and weaving the 
gay colours reflected in the mirror into her web. “TI am half. 
sick of shadows,” said the Lady of Shalott. And so, too, those 
who trust too much to books interpreted by a very narrow 
range of personal experience will be quite sick of shadows, for 
what we see only through the magic mirror of another’s ima. 
gination is a world of shadows till it receives the vivifying 
touch of personal experience. Life without books of any kind, 
isa far more substantial thing than books even unlimited, witha 
mere modicum of life by which tointerpret them. Mr. Ireland 
quotes Mr. Lowell’s praise of the free library that it admits 
you “to the whole world of thought, of fancy and imagination, 
—to the company of saint and sage, of the wisest and the 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moments. It enables you to 
see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to 
the sweetest voices of alltime.” Yes; but the advantage of that 
entirely depends on the bulk and depth of the living experi- 
ence which you bring to that magic mirror of literature into 
which you gaze. If you bring but little vividness of life, you 
see nothing but the dimmest shapes. If you bring an eager 
and intense life of your own, you may be able to create anew 
the experience of which the biographer or the poet or the 
historian shows you the comparatively pallid traces. Let 
us admit that books contain the records of the wisest and 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moments. Still, the 
records are perfectly distinct from the wisdom and the 
wit itself. They are written in what Hawthorne called 
“invisible ink,” and it is only the heat of the living and 
beating heart which vivifies and restores meaning to the faint 
record. It is the reader’s memories and his cravings which fill-in 
the outline of the picture and give it vitality and significance. 
Without that, even the books written with the full fire of genius 
remain enigmas rather than forms of living and breathing life. 
Mr. Ireland quotes words written up over one of the ancient 
libraries, —“ The medicine of the soul,” “The nourishmentof the 
soul.” Books may be either or both, but only on condition that 
there is plenty of life with which to interpret them ; otherwise 
the medicine will not operate, and the nourishment will not 
nourish. Men whose souls are fed chiefly on books are like 
plants kept in the dark, which come up weak and colourless 
for want of the direct stimulus of the sun’s rays. They grow 
up pallid, feeble, willowy. If books give, as they certainly do 
to those who know how to use them, the ideality which the 
vigorous urgency of real life so often lacks, yet without plenty 
of action to give stamina and reality to the growing nature, 
they rear dreamy, limp, and languid wills, unfit for the conflicts 
of actual life. Readiness, endurance, vivacity, presence of 
mind, fortitude, force, are never acquired in that dim ideal 
atmosphere. 

There are, no doubt, achievements possible to book-learning 
which are hardly possible to the teaching of external life. 
Books can record long trains of thought with an accuracy and 
a terseness impossible to the world of mere speech and action. 
Without books, it would never have been in the power of the 
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ee 
mathematician or the astronomer to condense and record 
and impart to others the calculations and observations 
on which the progress of the sciences depends. Again, 
without books, the poet could hardly have defined, per- 
fected, and popularised those finer shades of thought and 
feeling on which half the delicacy of his art depends. With- 
out books, the rare discriminations which his mind had struck 
out in hours of insight, would have been lost, in multitudes of 
instances, in the hurry and helter-skelter of actual life. Books 
perpetuate what life would often scatter and waste, the in- 
sight of the exceptional moment, the rarer fruits of the vision 
and the faculty divine. On the other hand, books never con- 
tain the fullness of experience; they only record more or less 
effectual traces of those deeper experiences of which they are 
the reminiscences. Even words themselves are a remove, and 
often a long remove, from feeling and action. As Ethel of 
Felborg says, in Mr. W. C. Roscoe’s “ Violenzia : ”— 
“Oh, who would mar the season with dull speech, 
That must tie up our visionary meanings 
And subtle individual apprehensions 
Into the common tongue of every man, 
And of the swift and scarce-detected visitants 
Of our illusive thoughts, seek to make prisoners, 
And only grasp their garments ? ” 
Andif that be true even of the poet’s words, it is still truer of 
the unanalysed and unanalysable fullness of feeling and action. 
There is something in actual life and conflict which transcends 
the power even of the highest poet to record exhaustively. 
The highest vision, highest passion, highest volition, never 
yet became fully articulate in speech. After all, books are 
chiefly useful as showing duller and less retentive minds 
how to follow in the track of keener and more vivid minds; 
but they never give the experience of those keener and more 
vivid minds in its fullest and richest and most potent form. 
And even the poets nod, not only at times, but often through 
long and dreary tracts of effort to record that of which they 
have really lost the impression. Mr. Ireland gives us some 
fine specimens of the happier records which books contain of the 
vivid moods of men of genius ;“but he gives us one of Words- 
worth’s most unsuccessful efforts to “grasp the garment” 
of athought of which he hadjfor the time failed to catch even 
the outer hem. He had evidently grasped at vacancy, and 
fallen back in that helpless collapse into which Wordsworth 
more than any other great poet could fall back, without even 
being conscious that all the inspiration had gone out of him, 
and that he had become a mere blind and helpless groper after 
that celestial light of which he so often became the true 
interpreter to the world. “,The greatest of meditative poets,” 
says Mr. Ireland, “has said in one of his finest sonnets :— 
“* Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world both pure and good, 
Round which the tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow.’ ” 
Surely not “one of his finest sonnets,” Mr. Ireland. This 
eulogy of books with flesh-and-blood tendrils round them 
reminds us of Matthew Arnold's fulminations against those 
unhappy spectacled Wordsworthians who declaim the most 
dreary passages of his “Excursion” on platforms at 
educational meetings,—* bold bad men,” we are sorry to say, 
he termed them,—and who jonly succeed in convincing all 
those amongst the audience whofhappen to have any taste for 
poetry and not to know Wordsworth, that Wordsworth was 
a fearful proser, and wholly {incapable of true poetry of 
any kind. Wordsworth was in his deadliest prose mood 
when he wrote that vapid passage about books enveloped 
ma coil of tendrils “strong as flesh and blood.” But 
that is just the kind of passage which shows how book-life 
may utterly fail of any power to help us to see and hear and feel 
with the finer life of the poetic temperament. Unless we carry 
with us the touchstone of real life, book-life may teach us to 
mistake droning for music, blind speculation for vision, and 
empty rhapsody or dull disquisition for “the zigzag lightning 
of the brain.” 





A PLEA FOR PRESERVING “VERMIN.” 
p= the rather puzzling title of “The Penalty of 

Game,” the claim of all sorts of predatory birds to 
— against the game-preserver is urged by a writer in 
the Times. We infer that the author, who states that he 


“ 2 
— the honour to be retained as counsel on behalf of these 
eautiful creatures,” 


is the accredited spokesman of some 











Society which proposes to obtain the end which he advo- 
cates; for he speaks of “the cause,” and also of a further 
“cause to be undertaken for the protection of the smaller 
predacious beasts, such as the stoat, the marten, and the 
weasel.” His proposal is, in fact, one for the preservation of 
“vermin,” or of all the carnivorous birds or beasts whose 
attitude to the edible and useful species is one of natural 
hostility. Want of sympathy with the wild life of the 
country will hardly be alleged against the Spectator; but 
the claim of the creatures which form the subject of the 
Times’ article to protection, has almost as much to lose 
from over-statement as from neglect; and the challenge to 
the game-preservers by whose good-will any real change 
must be effected, is, to say the least, injudicious. The 
main ground for the preservation of hawks, crows, and 
owls, is really one of taste. The presence in woods, or lakes, 
or mountains, of the hawk, the osprey, or the eagle, gives a 
certain charm of natural completeness which is not felt in 
their absence. But you cannot compel people to show good 
taste ; and as compulsion seems to be his object, the writer in 
the Times has to find other grounds for his argument. This 
he discovers in the plague of voles in the Scotch Lowlands, of 
which he asserts that “none can doubt that it is the direct 
result of that ill-advised policy which has suppressed the 
natural police,—the stern companies of faloonide and strigide 
which once were set in authority over the teeming and ill- 
disciplined multitudes of these brigand-tribes.” The plague 
is, therefore, a penalty laid on the farmer by the game-pre- 
server,—an assumption which, if prevel, would go far to 
justify direct interference by legislation. But a careful study 
of the reports made to the Board of Agriculture on the vole- 
plague hardly justifies the confidence with which the state- 
ment is made. There is a general wish expressed for the 
presence of hawks and owls, and a regret that any should have 
been destroyed in previous years. But the absence of these 
useful birds from the suffering district is sufficiently explained, 
as has been pointed out in the Spectator, by the reports of one 
or two correspondents whose knowledge of the conditions of 
bird-life is at once apparent. The country affected is almost. 
destitute of trees. It is stated that there are hardly any woods 
or plantations for miles. But sparrow-hawks, brown owls, 
long-eared owls, the ancient and inveterate enemies of mice, 
are wholly woodland birds. No sparrow-hawk can hunt 
in the open in a gale of wind. As a famous old falconer used 
to say, “if it is against them, they cannot go; if it is behind 
them, it turns them over.” Even if they found a living on the 
open moorland, the absence of roosting-places for the owls by 
day, and the hawks by night, would prevent their frequenting 
the district. It would be as reasonable to expect a sparrow- 
hawk to roost on the ground, as to look for a duck in a fir- 
tree. The only hawks native to these open districts are the 
hen-harrier and the merlin, both of which nest upon the 
ground, and both of which have certainly much diminished 
in numbers owing to game-preserving ; though it may be 
doubted whether they were ever very common species, like 
the sparrow-hawk. The only members of the bird police- 
force which are known to assemble in flocks, and which 
habitually roost on the ground and frequent open country, 
are the short-eared owls; and if these do not come to 
the rescue, the game-preserver cannot be held account- 
able, for the short-eared owl is a winter visitor from 
across the sea. After condemning the game-preservers 
for thoughtlessness, ignorance, and selfishness, the advo- 
cate of protection makes an appeal, not very adroitly, to 
their self-interest, urging the benefit conferred on game- 
preserves by the destruction of weak and diseased birds by 
“vermin.” But the writer makes the mistake of claiming 
equal consideration for all the birds which incur the wrath of 
the gamekeeper, and includes in the same appeal the peregrine 
falcon and the owl, with the egg-robbing, nest-rifling mag- 
pie, and, we suppose, the murderous carrion-crow. A more 
careful advocate would avoid the confusion. Where pheasants 
and partridges are left to nest in their natural breeding- 
places, they will always maintain their numbers, unless exposed 
to the attacks of the last two birds, or of the two quadrupeds 
which the writer in the Times also takes under his protection, 
the stoat and the weasel. The magpies and crows destroy the 
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eggs, and the stoats and weasels the sitting birds; and the 
balance of Nature is not maintained, but destroyed. Even 
'as a question 


of taste, the sight of a cock-pheasant 
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strutting by the road, or a partridge with her brood, 
is at least as agreeable as that of a pair of carrion-crows, 
or even the beautiful but destructive magpie; and where the 
crow and pie flourish, the early-nesting, careless pheasant must 
disappear. The case for the owls has been so far established 
that few owners now allow their keepers to destroy them; 
and the mischief caused by sparrow-hawks, the one fierce 
epecies of the falconide which is likely to become common 
in England if protected, is almost repaid by their cease- 
less war on rats, the most destructive to game of all ground- 
vermin, next to the stoat. The present writer has had for 
neighbours several pairs of sparrow-hawks for a number of 
years, and though none have been shot or trapped, the stock of 
partridges does not diminish. The respective pairs have occu- 
pied their particular hunting-grounds for so long, that their 
peculiarities are by this time quite familiar. They are fond of 
returning to a particular spot to nest, even more so than 
kestrels. There are four places in the neighbourhood where 
the birds may be seen every spring, and between 1883 and 1888 
the writer found no less than fourteen nests. Each hen-bird 
lays eggs showing some peculiarity, which is constant from year 
to year. One bird, which nests in a small oak-copse near a canal, 
always begins building during the first week in May, and by the 
19th is usually sitting on six eggs. One of these is always dif- 
ferent in colour from the rest of the clutch. Instead of the mark- 
ings of rich red-brown, it is smeared over with dingy yellow. 
Another bird, which nests with equal regularity on the hill, 
lays eggs of a pale-bluish colour, marked with red as clearly 
and richly as a ripening horse-chestnut. The sparrow-hawk 
is always its own architect. The birds generally use dead 
sticks, as their short, curved beaks are unsuited for twisting 
off living twigs, as do the rooks and crows. But one pair 
usually takes the trouble to do this, and builds a very compact 
and shapely nest. The hen sits close, her long grey tail, 
barred with brown, projecting beyond the nest. In 1886, the 
writer took a young one, on July 5th, from a nest in a tall 
oak-tree, and as he was climbing, the hen-bird came several 
times so close as to brush her wings against him. It wasa 
difficult and rather dangerous tree to climb, on account of the 
rotten boughs, and had she used her claws, a fall might have 
resulted. The nestling which was taken proved an interesting 
but perfectly untameable young savage. Its legs were long 


‘and thin, of a brilliant yellow. The body was covered with 


thick white down, the shoulders high, giving the back a 
humped appearance, the beak long, and shaped exactly like a 
hedger’s bill-hook, the pupil of the eye small, black and 
intensely bright, surrounded by a broad yellow iris. The flat 
head and brilliant eye give to the young sparrow-hawk asnaky 
look, which is very unprepossessing. Until nearly full-fledged, 
the young birds never attempt to stand upright, and when they 
wish to move, crawl slowly forward with bent legs, and heads 
stretched out in front of them. Even at this age, they are 
extremely suspicious, and will sit motionless watching every 
movement of their owner, without regarding the tempting 
food which he has placed within reach. Apparently that is 
the disposition of the young sparrow-hawk in all countries, if 
we may judge from the sulky expression of a specimen shown 
in a Japanese drawing in our possession, in which a smiling 
daimio is endeavouring to win the affections of his pet by 
tickling it with his fan. What becomes of the young hawks 
it is difficult to say. They do not settle in the neighbourhood, 
for their numbers do not increase, though the carrion-crows 
or magpies soon multiply if left to breed in peace. 


No doubt the problem of the preservation of carnivorous 
birds is a difficult one to solve. Some progress will be made 
when its advocates clearly distinguish between those species 
which are more and those which are less destructive than others. 
The mischief done by the egg-stealing birds is great beyond 
all reckoning in comparison with that inflicted by hawks 
and faleons. Owls should obtain complete immunity. It 
would then remain to ascertain the degree in which the rarer 
hawks, such as the peregrine, osprey, merlin, and hobby, 
should be preserved; for, in face of the damage done to young 
lambs, it can hardly be proposed to make the maintenance of 
the eagle compulsory on owners, while its encouragement in 
the deer-forests is already some guarantee for its preservation. 
The actual working in Germany of an Act, or by-laws, for 
obtaining this object might be studied with advantage, and 
perhaps afford a model for this country. The regulations 
against robbing the nests, even in the neighbourhood of the 





great game-preserves, which are in force near the large 
German towns, have been so effective, that the kite, the 
buzzard, and the raven may still be seen in numbers throy > 
out the country, both on the Rhenish hills and in the flats of 
Hesse. That is the end which those most in favour of bird. 
preservation propose to effect in this country, and their 
arguments would obtain additional force from the practical 
illustration so afforded by German experience. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


HE game that is now generally known as the “ Tug-of. 
War,” was at one time better known to schoolboys ag 
“French and English,” under which name boys used to divide 
into two parties, and try to pull each other overa line by tug. 
ging at the same rope. Possibly the name was changed as being 
rather too compromising when the wrong party won; still, it 
should not be forgotten, as it applies excellently well to 4 
“ tug-of-war ” which is for ever going on, the struggle for the 
supremacy of one language over all others that are spoken by 
the human race. In spite of the claims that may be advanced 
on behalf of German or Spanish, we think that two languages 
have so far outstripped them and all other competitors ag to 
be alone worthy of consideration as pretendants to the post of 
a universal language, and that those two languages are 
English and French,—French by right of priority, for it has 
been recognised officially as the universal language from time 
immemorial; and English because it is more universally 
spoken than any other. Thereisnocorner of the world where 
English may not be heard; it has followed in the wake of the 
English Flag, celebrated by Mr. Kipling, and it can boast of 
more numerous and more varied speakers than any other lar. 
guage, not even excepting Dutch and Spanish, or that strange 
medley known as the Lingua Franca. We are not speaking, 
of course, of mere number alone—for in that case it is pos- 
sible that China might head the list by the sheer weight of 
its own inhabitants, and Germany would certainly outdis. 
tance France—but of number and importance combined; and 
in these points together we cannot but think the French and 
English stand out alone beyond all competitors, and that the 
struggle to be regarded as the world’s interpreter lies between 
them. We should have liked to have considered the claims of 
Volapik in this matter; but as we have never met or even 
heard of any one who spoke that unknown tongue, we cannot 
seriously admit that it has entered the competition. Oar 
attention has been drawn to this struggle by an interview, 
which is printed in the Times from the Montreal Daily 
Witness, in which a French-Canadian priest gives it as his 
deliberate opinion that in Canada the French language is 
rapidly disappearing before the English. If that is really the 
fact, it is a very interesting one for many reasons, and one 
that requires to be accounted for; for French in Montreal was 
undoubtedly the language of the majority, and there seems to 
be no external reason why it should have been the one to 
give way in the struggle for survival between the two. Father 
Chiniquy, the priest in question, gives his reason for the result 
of the struggle; and although we do not altogether agree 
with him, it is one which contains, we fancy, a fair measure of 
truth. Perhaps it would be as well, however, to accept Father 
Chiniquy’s facts, and the forecasts that he draws from them, 
with a certain reservation. He has been for many years 4 
Protestant propagandist, and a fierce opponent of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which he once belonged; so that it may 
be that with him the wish has been to some degree the 
father of the thought, and the possibility of the French lan- 
guage dying out of Canada is in reality as remote as the 
ultimate victory in that country of the Protestant Church. 


From the very beginning of things, one language has been 
mutually accepted by the others as an interpreter. Without 
going back to more remote ages, we might instance Greek, 
spoken by the polite society of the ancient world much in the 
same way as French is spoken by the Russians of our day ; 
to be succeeded by Latin, the language of the Church, of 
Literature, and of such Embassies as went forth to foreign 
countries; to be succeeded in later times by French, the 
language of Governments and Ambassadors. Will there 
be a further change, and French, in its turn, give place 
to English? That is a question which time alone can 
answer; but we cannot help believing, with Father Chiniqay, 
that the change is more than possible. The struggle 
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__ 
in Canada is perhaps hardly a fair test of the respec- 
tive strength of the two languages, for though neither one 
of them can claim to be the official language rather than 
the other, English is the language of the dominant race, and 
that is a consideration that must have weight, even when we 
get against it the numerical superiority of the French popu. 
jation. Father Chiniquy, however, will have it that English 
is likely to thrust out the other by virtue of its own intrinsic 
merits, and seems to have no doubt whatever of the disap- 
pearance of the French language before long. “ Everywhere,” 
he says, “in the United States, the children of French- 
Canadians, as soon as they acquire the English language at 
echool, give up the use of French except to speak to their 
mothers. By this process, the French must rapidly disap- 
pear. It is the same here.” And then he instances the 
ease of a little girl who had been sent by her mother 
¢o visit him, and who spoke to him for some time in 
English. “Mais ne pouvez-vous pas parler Francais?” he 
asked. “O mon Dieu! est-ce que je parle Anglais?” 
the child answered in perfect good faith, for she had 
been simply talking the language that was most natural 
to her. No doubt a Welsh child who had learnt Eng- 
lish at school would have done the same; buat it does 
not follow, when the child returns to its own home and 
to its parents, who “have no English,” as the pbrase 
goee, that it will make any effort to keep up the language 
which has become the most natural to speak. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that its own child, in time to come, will find 
Welsh spoken in its home, and nothing else. Father Chiniquy 
is more interesting when he gives his own reasons for preferring 
to speak English,—reasons which, he is sure, are shared by a 
great many of his compatriots. It is because he can express 
himself with greater ease in English than in French. “ When 
I write a book,” he says—“ and I have written many—I write 
it in English, and then translate it into French. Your expres- 
sion is more direct; your syntax is more simple, and the 
sound of your language more forcible.” That is true enough 
in every particular. Our grammar is delightfully simple 
and void of complications. The sounds of the language 
are decidedly more forcible, especially when the language 
used is that of anger,—for the rolling of a never-ending 
“yr” is but a poor substitute for the loud explosion of a 
furious monosyllable. Also, it may fairly be said that our 
mode of expression is more direct,—but not more lucid,—at 
least, we think not. Indeed, we are almost tempted to 
suggest that Father Chiniquy writes his books in English for 
his own satisfaction, and then translates them into French to 
explain his thought more clearly to others. Of the two lan- 
guages, French, to our mind, is not only the more flexible, but 
it gives a better opportunity to make one’s meaning unmis- 
takable, wherever the thoughts that require to be expressed 
are themselves somewhat involved. Take, for example, a 
philosophical treatise. In its original German—should it be 
written in that language, which by some malign fate has 
become the language of philosophy—it is a hideous thing. 
Translated into English, it becomes decidedly better, though 
still full of obscurities and ambiguities which belong rather 
tothe medium in which it is conveyed than to the original 
thought. Translated into French, nearly all the difficulties 
disappear. Perhaps the lucidity is owing to a certain 
precision and exactness that it inherits from the Latin, 
to which it bears so close an affinity. That the sounds 
of our language are more forcible, we readily agree; and 
it ison this point that Father Chiniquy most insists. What 
an ear-filling sound, he says, is the word “ Fire,’ and how very 
tame and unsatisfactory is the French “ Feu,” in comparison. 
“You can say ‘Ready!’” he continues, “in a most sonorous 
shout; in French it is ‘Prét!’—there is no sound. ‘ All 
aboard ;? with us it is‘ Embarquez,’ and you cannot hear it 
at ten feet. Yes, Sir, the English language is bound to 
become the universal language.” We should rather say, the 
American language, judging from the specimens which 
Father Chiniquy gives us. “ All aboard!” is decidedly an 
Americanism; and the English equivalent, “ Take your seats, 
please,” is no better than the French “En voiture.” How- 
ever, that is merely by the way. It is an undoubted fact that 
for short, peremptory.commands, the English language is the 
language par excellence; certainly it is the universal language 
of those that go down to the sea in ships; and the orders, 
“Stop her!” “Ease her!” “Back her!” may be heard in 





every port in the world, coming from the lips of every 
nationality. 

As a language, it is certainly direct, in the way that it is 
not given to the use of polite paraphrase. We remember a 
notice in three languages affixed to the door of a saloon on 
board a mail-steamer. In English, the passengers were 
forbidden to do something,—we forget the exact nature 
of the veto, but it was curt to the last degree. In Spanish, 
“Sefiores the passengers were requested” not to commit 
the same offence. In Portuguese, “The grace of Senhores 
the passengers was prayed not to,” &c. After all, the 
meaning was much the same, and the English version had 
at least the advantage of being the shortest. It is this 
peremptory tone which has perhaps given English its place 
in the proverbial classification as the language of dogs. 
“Spanish,” says the proverb, “one talks to the gods;” in 
truth, it is almost high-flown enough for the upper regions, 
but we may note that the proverb was Spanish in origin. 
“Italian, one talks to one’s friends;” one can be effusively 
warm in Italian, and yet have a ring of sincerity. “French, 
to one’s mistress;” it is capable of such infinite variety of 
endearments and cajolements, that the wanting sincerity is 
never missed. ‘ German, to one’s horse ;” and if he neighs in 
answer, he answers, we suppose, in good German. “And 
English, toa dog!” Well, it isa fact that dogs understand 
English better than any other tongue. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with that proverb; least of all with the place that it 
assigns to the French language. No other language in the 
world is capable of expressing so many nuances, to borrow one 
of its words, or shades of sentiment, and gradations of tender 
feeling. The good Canadian priest may have found English the 
most suitable language to write his booksin ; but then, his works 
were not probably novels that treated of love and romance. 
If he had wished to make love, he would possibly have pre- 
ferred the use of French. How absolutely untranslateable 
into English is a certain kind of French verse! Not only the 
beautifal, fictitious passion of De Musset, but the softer and 
more restrained melancholy of Béranger. Compare the 
latter’s “Le Grenier” with Thackeray’s translation of the 
same. No one could more thorougkly taste and appreciate 
that exquisite sigh of regret than Thackeray himself; and yet 
when he comes to clothe it in English, there is hardly an 
English word he can dress it in, and what an ill-fitting gar- 
ment he has turned out! “The Garret” would be a pretty 
little poem, if one had not read the “ Grenier: ” to translate 
the latter was to attempt the impossible,—quite as impossible 
a feat as the translation of “ Peg of Limavaddy ” into French. 
But the language of lovers, and of sentiment generally, is not 
the one that is likely to become the universal language of the 
human race,—not even though it is also the language of 
Courts and courtiers. It is the language which is most uni- 
versally the language of commerce that is likely to become in 
the course of time the recognised interpreter among other 
languages. And that language at the present moment is 
English. The world will certainly lose nothing in the ex- 
change; the language of Shakespeare need make no apology 
when it usurps the place of the language of Voltaire. 





PRIDE. 

HE readers of Professor Nichol’s admirable study of 
Carlyle, which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have just 
published,—the best in short compass which has been written 
on that most over-elaborated of all subjects, in a time when 
almost every subject is over-elaborated by dozens of competing 
students,—will be struck afresh by the almost illimitable 
pride which marked his character, both intellectual and moral. 
Pride we take to show itself most vividly and most frequently 
in an inveterate hatred of dependence. Carlyle owed many good 
turns to Lord Jeffrey, and once even consented to be for a 
short time under a pecuniary obligation to him, which no 
doubt he profoundly resented; at all events, he never treated 
Jeffrey with the same cordiality after he had accepted the 
favour. Again, when he went to play the tutor to Charles 
Buller and his brother, he was, by his own account of the 
matter, most cordially and courteously treated. Yet he 


never could endure to realise and express the sense of 
obligation under which this conduct of his hosts laid him, and 
at the last he terminated the relation with scant show of 
| gratitude. The same quality displayed itself in his intel- 
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lect. His scorn for the so-called laws of political economy 
was full of pride. His contempt for constitutionalism,—for 
“thin-lipped, constitutional Hampden,” for instance,—was fall 
of the pride of a strong will. His leaning to slavery, and 
his eagerness to drill “black Quashee” into involuntary 
industry, were instinct with pride. His infinite delight in the 
manifestation of Titanic passions, and in all that was lurid, 
fiery, and volcanic, and even his anathemas on shams, were the 
thunderclaps of a proud nature. His hearty admiration of all 
the manifestations of inexorable will, his denunciations of mere 
philanthropy, his propaganda against parliamentarism, his 
impatience of all refinement, whether metaphysical or moral, 
his taste in heroes, his intolerance of the jargon about 
progress, was all of it more closely connected with the deep- 
seated pride in his own nature, than with any of the lessons of 
historic experience. Carlyle’s pride was no doubt, in the main, 
a peasant pride. That was the ground of his early im- 
patience of the aristocracy of birth or mere culture. Perhaps, 
indeed, of all forms of pride, the sturdy peasant’s pride is the 
deepest. And not unnaturally ; for the deepest pride is that 
which relies least on adventitious circumstances, and most on 
the naked rock of self. Now, the peasant has hardly any 
adventitious circumstances on which to plume himself. He has 
rarely any inheritance of wealth, or rank, or personal beauty, 
or culture, or any honour except the honour of bare integrity. 
If he is proud, he is proud of nothing except being himself, 
and that is the very essence of pride. The man who plumes 
himself on talents or possessions or ancestral manners, is 
rather vain than proud. He values himself on something of 
which he might, conceivably at least, be deprived. But pride 
clings to the very barest essence of self. If every adventitious 
advantage could be rent away, it would revel in the thought 
of being itself still, That was Carlyle’s case, and would, we 
imagine, have been his case even if he had not been conscious 
of the exceptional genius which gave greater plausibility to his 
pride. He wasas proud of his father and mother, who had none 
of that genius, as he was of himself. He was proud, we believe, of 
the very clownishness of the stock to which he belonged, apart 
almost from its integrity and uprightness. He was proud of 


its ruggedness, almost of its rudeness. He would have been | 


proud of having nothing to be proud of, even if he had been 
without genius as well as without wealth or rank or culture. 
And it is precisely that disposition in any nature to take 
pride in its own poverty, which discriminates pride from vanity. 


And that, we take it,is what makes theologians regard pride as 
the most fatal of all the sources of evil, because it is at the very 
bottom of any heart which is disposed to repudiate the grace 
of God. There is, of course, something that is honourable and 
pleasing to men in what is called a “ proper pride,” —i.e., in the 
disposition to exhaust every possibility of effort and toil rather 
than depend on the generosity of man. There would be no 
pauperdom if men were all gifted with such pride; and as it 
would be very grateful to man not to be teased and taxed and 
borrowed from, there has always been a very close connection 
between such pride as this and high respectability. Those who 
repudiate the help of others are sure to command some of the 
respect of others, and this is how pride gets its honourable re- 
putation in the world. But then, the very same disposition which 
is unwilling to accept the help of others, however willingly it is 
tendered, is evidently not really in search of the highest good- 
ness, but at best of the highest self-caused goodness; and that 
is, after all, a very barren kind of goodness indeed, even 
if goodness be so much as conceivable without grace, without 
what the theologians call “ prevenient grace.” After all, even 
the most naked species of goodness must be rooted in the gift 
of God. Even the sturdiness of the rugged peasant is a 
gift, and cannot be conceived otherwise than asa gift. And 
if truly realised as a gift, there is not only more humility, but 
more reality of mind,in the willingness to accept any other 
supplementary gift which will turn its barrenness into 
fertility, than there is in the angry independence of 
spirit which rejects adventitious help, and even resents 
the willingness and generosity which offers that help. 
The high theological value placed upon humility originates, 
no doubt, in the recognition of God as the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. But humility towards God 
is inseparable from a good deal of humility towards man, 
for he who is willing to accept gratefully all that God gives, 
must be willing to accept gratefully all that God gives through 
that generosity of man which God inspires and stimulates. 





as 
Ferhaps the best distinction between true and false pride 
is to be found in this, that true pride, while unwillin to. 
accept what is grudgingly given, is willing to accept all that ig. 
willingly given, all that comes from the heart of the giver; while 
false pride is all the more jealous of any gift which go much 
as savours even of the attitude of beneficence or condescension 
however cordialand eager. True pride consists in reluctance to 
receive reluctant gifts, for that can hardly be said to be inspired 
by God which is doled out grudgingly by man. False pride 
resents the sense of obligation itself, however willing and 
spontaneous. It loves independence for the sake of inde. 
pendence, whereas there is really no such thing amongst men ag, 
independence of each other, society consisting in that give ang 
take as between man and man without which there would be 
nothing but what a modern poet calls “ granite-dust,”—gritty 
atoms of unorganised individuality. Willing and even eager 
mutual dependence is inconsistent with false pride, but quite 
consistent with true pride; for if dependence is mutual ang 
willing, it can hardly help being prolific of good. The great cure 
for pride is to recognise fully that all evil pride, all unwilling. 
ness to receive through man’s agency what God has put it 
into man’s heart to give, not only deprives one’s own nature 
of the chance of bearing fruit which it could not otherwise 
bear, but still more deprives the nature of the giver of the 
chance of bearing fruit that it could not otherwise bear, For. 
giving is receiving, and receiving is giving, where both giver and 
receiver are truly willing; and it is not possible to say which 
gives the most, the giver or the receiver. Pride of the 
lower kind brings sterility not only to the proud man, but to the 
generous man who is not permitted to earn the natural fruits 
of his own openness of heart. In fact, the proud man not only 
refuses to receive, but refuses to give wuat is perhaps the best 
gift he could bestow on another,—the gratification of his wish 
to help. Pride is a kind of moral Protection. It prevents the. 
diffusion and interchange of the best gifts, and builds a wall of 
exclusiveness round the region in which it reigns. That is the 
reason, we suppose, why it is said to “ go before destruction,” 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. Yet it is not always so. 
Sometimes, as in Carlyle’s case, pride is strong enough to. 
survive the loneliness which it involves, and to produce some 
of its most characteristic fruit in the midst of that solitude, 
of any interruption of which it is so jealous. Still, it is given 
to very few proud men to bring forth as much fruit, even of 
the literary kind, as Carlyle brought forth; nor was the fruit 
he did produce destitute of that bitter flavour characteristic 
of what is called “the Forbidden fruit.” A great deal of the 
brilliant “ nonsense ” in Carlyle, a great deal of that deficiency 
in genuine sagacity which spoils, for instance, the brilliancy 
of his “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” was due to the delight he 
took in defying even the wisdom of his contemporaries,— 
was due, in a word, to the depth and intensity of his moral 
and spiritual pride. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF SALUTATION. 

WRITER in the St. James’s Gazette has been raising 

the very difficult question: What is the proper form 
of salutation between man and man, or man and woman, not 
belonging to precisely the same couche sociale. That it isa 
difficult question, we have no sort of doubt. How many men 
are there alive this day in England, who can lay their hands 
upon their hearts and swear that they are able to meet their 
maid-servants out walking without the slightest feeling of 
embarrassment as to how they shall acknowledge the fact 
that they are not strangers? The writer in the St. James’s 
unbosoms himself quite frankly on the subject. He takes 
refuge in none of those impotent and disingenuous subter- 
fuges which are sometimes employed in regard to matters of 
conduct,—as, for example, that no true gentleman can ever 
feel embarrassed, and that therefore the master of the 
maids would, if he were a gentleman, feel no embarrassment ; 
or that all a gentleman has to do under the circumstances 
is to act “perfectly naturally,”’—but plainly states his per- 
plexities. This is the honest course. It is all very fine to talk 
of no gentleman ever being embarrassed or finding it difficult to 
act naturally. As a matter of fact, plenty of gentlemen, 
as those who pretend otherwise know perfectly well, are 
horribly embarrassed every day ; and as for acting naturally, 
why, that is merely begging the question. What is wanted, 
is to know what acting naturally, is: That discovered, all 
would be well. Let us examine the question more in detail. 
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en whose aim is “to act as such,” meets 
ri oak a returning from the pillar-box. 
his i he to do? Of course we all know what, as a matter 
ban ig done, under these circumstances, by nine hundred 
British householders in a thousand. They cross the road. 
This plan of campaign, or its equivalent, gazing intently into 
a shop-window till the difficulty is overpast, and possibly into a 
shop-window full of corsets, ladies hosiery, and baby-linen, 
js, however, an exceedingly inglorious expedient. it not only 
lowers the moral tone to skulk in this way, but it probably 
affronts the maid, who feels,—‘ I suppose master was afraid I 
was going to speak to him. Just like their mean ways. 
Accusin’ me of not knowing my place, and worse, as if we 
weren’t as good as them, though we have to work, and hard 
too, for our living.” In the few cases where the ignominy of 
flight is not resorted to, two courses lie open,—either to 
pass the maid by, with “astony, impudent British stare,” 
or else to adopt some form of salute. So strangely 
constituted is human nature, that the process of ignoring 
would probably not be resented by the maid. Though 
flight is deemed insulting, passing by is, we believe, held 
to be perfectly reasonable on the part of the master. It 
does not show any sense of shame at the meeting, and 
is a merely passive act, which can be exactly imitated by 
the maid. If the master shows no sign of recognition, neither 
does Hannah. Besides, it is Hannah’s own way of acting 
when she encounters in the street people whom she knows, 
but who are in an inferior social grade. The smart parlour- 
maid knows the humble scrubbing-woman when and while she 
is scrubbing; but when they meet “out,” neither recognises 
the other. Unfortunately, however, this “cutting” plan is one 
which it is far easier to talk glibly about than to adopt in 
practice. The writer in the St. James’s Gazette tells us that 
he tried it, and that it was impossible,—“no less than 
brutal,” is his phrase. ‘ How,” he asks, “can a gentleman 
eut an honest girl dead in the open air, when he receives 
her ministrations smilingly indoors ? ” 

It is obvious, then, that in some way or another, master and 
maid must salute each other. What form is their salutation 
totake? In old days, as the writer in the St. James’s Gazette 
points out, there would have been no difficulty, for the maid 
would have curtsied and the master smiled. Such con- 
duct is, however, impossible nowadays, and therefore some 
other plan must be found. In theory, it is quite obvious, 
of course, what this should be. The master should take 
off his hat just as he would take it off to any other lady, 
while the maid should acknowledge the salute with that 
inflection of the head and neck, between a nod and a real 
bow, which is now called a bow. Unfortunately, however, 
this is not half so easy a solution of the difficulty as it looks. 
The object is to find a way out of the difficulty which, not 
merely in theory but in practice, will cause no embarrassment to 
either master or maid; but this is not supplied to the middle- 
aged British householder and his servant by the suggested pro- 
cedure. Depend upon it, the ordinary English master would 
feel that, somehow or other, he would be doing something 
ridiculous in treating Hannah as he would treat the wife of 
the local magnate if she were to pass him in her barouche- 
landau. He would not, as it were, grudge the hat-doffing 
to Hannah, or feel that inferiors had no right to such 
courtesies; it would simply be that he would be unable to 
resist the fecling that he was doing something slightly over- 
done and theatrical, and so comic—something that he should 
feel a fool about if any one saw—something, in fact, that Hillary, 
the comic man at the office, would slap him on the back aboutand 
chaff him for. Hillary would say nothing if he saw him taking 
off his hat to Lady Mather, the Alderman’s widow; but in 
ease he witnessed such a salute to Hannah, he would be for 
ever asking : “ Who was that deuced pretty little housemaid you 
were taking off your hat to the other day >—your own maid? 
Oh! that’s all very fine. None of your larks,” and so on, and 
80 on, ad nauseam. In the same way, Hannah would find the 
bow and the smile very difficult to make. She would hardly 
like to treat the person who paid her wages to the same salu- 
tation as her young man, and would yet be unable to devise 
another. Besides, she too would probably suffer from the 
British fear of making herself look ridiculous. 

In spite, however, of the fact that, to begin with at any rate, 
more rather than less embarrassment would come from the 
hat-lifting, we venture to recommend it to gentlemen who find 








themselves in the difficulty propounded by the writer in 
the St. James’s Gazette. If enough people would only take 
to “capping” their maids, the shyness which now causes 
embarrassment would soon wear off. If the father of the 
family took off his hat as a matter of course to his parlour- 
maid when he met her out walking, the comic man would 
have no chance to make himself objectionable, and no 
awkwardness need arise. Again, the maids would very soon hit 
on a bow becoming to the relation of employer and employed. 
Only in this way will it be possible to obtain a workable, and, 
what is more, a comfortable, arrangement in regard to saluta- 
tions. In countries where there are well-defined classes—upper 
class and bourgeois, owvriers and peasants—and where the mem- 
bers of the classes below the highest are not ashamed of belong- 
ing to those classes, it may be possible to keep up a graduated 
system of salutations. In a country like England, where the 
population is not in steps but on a slope, it is impossible to 
keep up class-distinctions in salutation. The hat for all 
women, the nod for all men, is the only possible salutation, — 
unless indeed, which is conceivable, hat-lifting becomes the 
general rule of salutation, and the nod is kept for one’s dozen 
real intimates. In any case, the idea of introducing a new 
form of salutation to be practised on inferiors, is wholly out 
of the question. Of that the writer in the St. James’s Gazette 
may make quite sure. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to pursue a little further the 
feeling which has caused the difficulty as to the proper mode 
of saluting a maid-servant. If the British householder had 
been a person of address and grace in regard to the con- 
ventional side of life, it is clear that the difficulty would 
never have arisen. As the smiling and curtsying died out, 
he would have passed quite easily to the hat-lifting. The 
true Britain is, however, nothing if not shy, awkward, and 
unaccommodating on questions of manners. It is often quite 
painful to see him struggling with his inability to be the 
slightest bit flexible or graceful. Take, for example, a case 
that is repeatedly happening. A customer comes into a shop, 
and makes some inquiry. He wants to see the man who has 
served him before, but he finds it is a very difficult matter to 
express his wish. He feels it would be rude to say, ‘ Would 
you ask that man at the bottom of the shop to speak to me?’ 
and yet he feels too shy to say, ‘Would you ask the gentle- 
man at the bottom of the shop?’ &c. Except at an election, 
he will put himself to any inconvenience not to use the word 
“gentleman,” and his delight on finding that “salesman ” is 
the proper technical phrase is always unbounded. Why on 
earth should he have this intense dislike of conceding the 
word to a person who is engaged in a perfectly honourable 
business? If he met the salesman in an omnibus, he would 
refer to him as “the gentleman who has just got in” without 
demur ; why, then, not “the gentleman” who served me? It 
is not even as if he reserved the name “gentleman” for his 
own friends and his own circle. The individual of our thought 
would sooner die than say, “I met a gentleman in the train,” 
or speak of any friend as “a gentleman.” Then it is always 
“man.” In any case, why should he make an awkwardness 
by being so unwilling to use the word “ gentlemen ” about people 
who expect its use? The shopman, like the elector, prefers 
to be called a gentleman, and under these circumstances, it is 
surely polite to yield it to him. The true secret of politeness 
is to describe people in the way they like to be described. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PIGEON-SHOOTING IN EGYPT. 
(To tHe Epitor ov THE “SPECcTATOR.”’] 

Srir,—As a resident of some fourteen years’ standing in 
Egypt, who has taken some pains to become acquainted with 
the language and ideas of the natives, I have read with 
interest the letter in the Spectator of July 23rd, from one 
who has lately spent three months there. Most of that letter 
deals with facts which the British public certainly ought to 
know, and which presumably it has not yet taken the trouble 
to learn; but there is one paragraph on which I earnestly 
hope that you will allow me a few lines of comment. 

The writer mentions an “outrage” on the part of the 
natives towards the unoffending tourist, and ends his account 
of the affair with the following sentence :—“ The result was 
that the culprits (after being publicly reprimanded and 
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struck) were let off with a week’s imprisonment and no cour- 
bash,—a light punishment for their offence.” 

The head and front of their offending was that they had 
set upon one of the party while engaged in “innocently 
shooting pigeons,” beaten him, and taken his gun from him. 
I do not dispute that they did wrong. But if “M.” is not 
himself an English landowner and sportsman, he is probably 
sufficiently of an Englishman to understand what would be 
the feelings of a squire in our own country under like 
circumstances. Suppose such a man, in walking over his 
fields with his own men, were to come upon an unknown 
Frenchman trampling down his crops and shooting his 
partridges without so much as raising his hat or saying “ By 
your leave ” to the owner in passing. Suppose, moreover, that 
on being warned off the ground, the foreigner were to lose his 
temper in French, engage in an affray with the English 
gamekeepers, and invoke all the power of his own Govern 
ment to obtain compensation if he were worsted. Yet 
this is exactly equivalent to what is done every year by the 
British tourist in Egypt, and there are few more fruitful 
sources of exasperation to the unfortunate native. It cannot 
be too widely known that there are no wild pigeons in Egypt. 
Every pigeon in the country is the property of a man or of 
a village, and in either case some native is answerable for the 
pigeons under his charge. The Egyptians do not mind how 
much the mad Englishmen swarm in the desert ruins, and spend 
their money on fragments of wood and stone ; but the one thing 
which never fails to rouse them is to trample their crops and 
shoot their pigeons. Even when there is no trampling of the 
crops (though it cannot often be done without), the pigeon- 
shooting is an illegal nuisance. I remember two or three 
years ago, two of these Englishmen took up their station at 
the bottom of a hotel-garden which sloped right down to the 
river-brink at Luxor, and began shooting the pigeons as they 
flew down in flocks for their evening drink. The sight was 
painful, and the sport somewhat dangerous, as they were shoot- 
ing wildly, and one visitor walking in the hotel-garden was 
hit. Twice the son of the proprietor was sent out to remon- 
strate with them, and beg them to move on. But they were 
not going to be stopped by a “native” (the man in 
question was a Syrian), and the firing went on till a 
young Englishwoman, who was in charge of a nervous 
invalid in a critical state at the hotel, rose up in wrath, 
and went down to them in person. I know from her- 
self that these two men—one of whom bore a well- 
known name, and had been expensively educated—never 
apologised, never even lifted their hats, and refused to move 
until they saw that the young lady meant to stand there as 
long as they did. Then, with asulky “all right,” and no other 
word whatever, they moved down a hundred yards and began 

again. 

As for taking away the Englishman’s gun, the native in 
question had only too good reason to begin by doing that. 
Perhaps “ M.” has never heard—it was hushed up as much as 
possible at the time, I know—how a similar incident ended in 
Egypt not many years ago. The English traveller was very 
angry at having his innocent sport interfered with, and when 
the native stood firm on his rights, and insisted that the 
unwelcome intruder should move off, the Englishman, in a 
fit of passion, raised his gun and shot that native dead. When 
I first heard the story (at the time it happened) I assumed 
that it must be false, that the discharge of the gun, or at least 
the aim, must have been unintentional. I am sorry to say 
that official inquiry proved the contrary. The Englishman 
was not hanged. He was imprisoned in a tentative and 
apologetic fashion for some weeks, until he had paid a sum of 
money, which is extremely unlikely ever to have reached the 
widow and orphans of the man he had murdered. 

If this letter leads any Englishman to think twice before he 
indulges in the innocent sport of pigeon-shooting in Egypt 
next winter, I shall be very glad.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fair Puay. 

[“ Fair Play” has forgotten our correspondent’s statement 
that the villagers “ill-used and robbed ” two of the dahabeah 
servants, who had no connection with the pigeon-shooting. 
Our correspondent informs us that one sailor was robbed of 
his turban and beaten; another, who was also beaten, was 
robbed of £1 in cash and a basket of provisions, including 
some pigeons which he had bought of the villagers. Our cor- 
respondent is in entire sympathy with the drift of “ Fair 
Play’s” letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EAST WILTS ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPecrator,’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of July 23rd, you say of Mr, ], 
defeat by Mr. Hobhouse, that it was, as you believe. « ~ 
pally due to the distribution of cards on which the To a 
was pictured as a very small loaf at a very 2 
the Liberal loaf was pictured as a very big 
price.” For this statement there is, 
foundation whatever, 
denial. 

What does the Spectator think of the following, 
of the posters issued by Mr. Long’s agents P— 

“CHEAP LOAF! 
WHO HAS GIVEN IT YOU? 

THE UNIONIST GOVERNMENT, OF WHICH MR. LONG IS A 


HEN WAS BREAD SO CHEAP AS NOW? 
VOTE FOR LONG!” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Joun S. THomas, 
Chairman of the East Wilts Liberal Association, 

Marlborough, July 27th. 

[The pictured loaves were certainly distributed in the Buck. 
rose Division of Yorkshire, for we have one of the cards in our 
possession, and we understand that statements conveying the 
same meaning were freely disseminated in East Wilts, We 
have nothing to say in favour of the bills printed on behalf 
of Mr. Long, which appear to us equally misleading, We 
fear that electoral agitation sanctions all kinds of political 
misstatement so long as it appears likely to promote the 
candidate’s success.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM, 

[To THE EpITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The reviewer of Mr. Saintsbury’s “ The Earl of Derby” 
in your issue of July 23rd, describes his author as writing “at 
his best, like an angry man muttering to himself in jerky little 
sentences ; at his worst, like the leader-writer of a provincial 
paper.” Iam not in a position to judge how far this curious 
criticism describes the style of Mr. Saintsbury; but if the 
latter portion is meant to be condemnatory, the author may 
perhaps obtain more consolation from it than the reviewer 
intended. 

The reviewer draws a distinction between Metropolitan 
and provincial journalism, to the disadvantage of the latter, 
putting its leader-writing below even the jerky mutterings of 
an angry man. Can this distinction be maintained? Wein 
the provinces are prepared to acknowledge that, at its best, 
the leader-writing in the London dailies and _ weeklies 
is very good indeed, supplying a model for journalists 
everywhere; but if I know my provincial brethren at all, they 
will concede nothing more. The average leader-writing in 
your London papers supplies no model for imitation. Ithasno 
distinction of style, no reasoned force, no pre-eminent mark 
of culture; while, at its worst, you will, I believe, be prepared 
to say with me that it is terribly bad. 

The big provincial dailies compare most favourably in 
all that makes good journalism with the leading organs of 
Fleet Street, and the ordinary country paper has attained a 
higher standard than your reviewer, in the seclusion of his 
study, dreams of. He might be usefully reminded that the 
Telegraph and the Star are eminently Metropolitan, not 
provincial. The tiresome tawdriness of the one and the super- 
ficial smartness of the other, do not receive their full recog- 
nition, nor the flattery of imitation, outside London.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. P. 


[We entirely agree with our correspondent as to the excel- 
lence of much of the writing in papers not published im 
London, and as to the badness of much that is Metropolitan. 
When we used the expression, “ provincial paper,” we meant 
a paper morally as well as geographically provincial. We 
remember a provincial writer saying, in regard to an opet- 
window controversy, “ We always sleep with our window 
open, and frequently wake to find our moustache thickly 
coated with ice; yet our health does not suffer.” This is the 
kind of provincial writing which is morally provincial —ED. 
Spectator. | 


THE LAST OF THE CHARTISTS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—“ The Chartists” is but a vague phrase. The “Charter” 
was drawn up by the governing committee of “The Working 
Men’s Association.” That Association was formed in June, 
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1833. Its secretary was William Lovett. The present writer 
“nn of the committee. Its habitation was the first 
nor of the house then known as No. 6 Upper North Place, 
Gray’s Inn Road. The “ Charter” was submitted to public 
discussion of an effective kind, for the first time, at a meeting 
convened at the British Coffee House in Cockspur Street on 
May 3ist, 1837. At that meeting were present Joseph Hume, 
Daniel O'Connell, Dr. Bowring, J. T. Leader, Colonel Thomp- 
gon, Benjamin Hawes, W. 8. Crawford, and Charles Hindley. 
The “Six Points” of the Charter were at that meeting 
generally approved of, and a committee of twelve was ap- 
poiated (six of them being members of our committee) to put 
them into the form of a Bill for presentation to Parliament. 
The death of William IV. in June, 1837, practically put a 
stop to the movement thus begun. And when it was revived 
by Fergus O’Connor at Birmingham, more than a year after- 
wards, the movement had assumed a very different aspect. 
It was then first that “physical force” was talked of. Most 
of the leading members of the Working Men’s Association, 
as it was in 1837, withdrew from it after the Birmingham 
meeting of August, 1838. Thomas Cooper did not join the 
movement till some years after that date. In fact, he was 
not one of the original “Chartists,” and cannot be said to be 
the “last ” of them.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 
(Our correspondent is doubtless right. Cooper, however, 
always spoke of himself as a Chartist, and was always held 
to be one by popular opinion, the difference between the 
old Chartists and the new being seldom recognised.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





SORTES LECKYANZ. 

(To tHe Epitor or Tae “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—I hope I shall not be the only one to comment in- 
dignantly on the letter in the Spectator of July 23rd, headed 
“Sortes Leckyanez.” The passage quoted from Mr. Lecky’s 
seventh volume is not in itself the main subject of my protest. 
That one whose brilliant gifts are steeped in the chill, grey 
mist of unbelief, should write in the spirit of unrelieved 
cynicism, is a thing not perhaps to be wondered at. Let us 
trust that some day the sun’s rays may disperse that deadly 
fog. But it is thejuse made of the extract of which I chiefly 
complain. “A. A.”,{thinks to save himself by “ making no 
comment.” He would have played a more manly part had he 
“commented” very plainly,—i.e., had he mentioned by name 
the statesmen lately{engaged in the electoral war upon whose 
heads he is pleased{to fit Mr. Lecky’s cap. As it is, he leaves 
his readers to applyjthe cruel reflections all round, according 
to taste. 

In one passage, however, Mr. Lecky insults Mr. Gladstone 
with tolerable distinctness, and we are therefore, I presume, 
to take the whole-farrago as aimed at him, and as so inter- 
preted by “A. A.:”’—“ We have ourselves seen a Minister 
going to the country on the promise that he would, if returned 
to office, abolish the principal direct tax paid by the class which 
had still a decisive {influence in the constituencies.” The 
italics are mine. Why should Mr. Gladstone be thus gibbeted 
for his thoroughly_bond-fide and above-board “ election ery ” 
referred to? In what respect was there anything more base 
in his going to the country with the boon of the abolition of 
Income-tax, than there was in Sir R. Peel’s going to the 
country with the boon of Free-trade? It is easy to call such 
offers “ bribes ;” it is just as easy, and less spiteful, to recog- 
nise in them the undertaking of honest men to do their best 
for their country. 

We have no right to complain of each other in the battle- 
field of politics for hard knocks. But such imputations of low 
motives, of hypocrisy, of cant, of meanness, as stain this un- 
happy page of Mr. Lecky’s great work, are surely to be most 
earnestly deprecated. I venture to say that those who see the 
inner side of politics can speak from personal knowledge of 
the high aims and singleness of purpose that are to be found, 
amid whatever errors of judgment, among the leaders of all 
Political parties.—I am, Sir, &c., ¥, 

(We do not remember that Sir Robert Peel ever did go to 
the country with the boon of Free-trade. He left that question 
to Parliament, and surely questions of taxation are still more 
questions for Parliament, and not for the constituencies. This 
journal was in 1874, and till Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
Home-rule in 1886, his steady and earnest supporter. But we 
disapproved decidedly, nevertheless, of his appealing to the 
Constituencies on a subject which appeared to us one not for 





popular judgment, but for the judgment of political experts.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


SOUTH LONDON FINE ART GALLERY. 
[To tHe Eprrox oF THe “ Spgcrator.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to repeat in your columns this year 
an appeal which was so well responded to twelve months ago 
that I am encouraged to make it againP It is to ask, on 
behalf of the South London Fine Art Gallery, for the loan of 
pictures for the months of August and September. During 
that time, when every one who can go out of town does so, the 
streets and squares of the West End are very empty and 
quiet; but the activity of poorer parts of London is undi- 
minished, and their inhabitants remain at work all the year 
round. Itis to cheer them and their children, and to show 
them something of the wide world of art, that such a place as 
the South London Gallery has been built, and upon its 
walls beautiful pictures are always to be seen; but this 
is a special appeal for a special time, and I know 
that many owners of pictures would be quite ready to 
lend them, if they realised the pleasure it would give to 
others, and were sure that they would be carefully guarded. 
The present building, which includes a fire-proof gallery, 
70 ft. by 34 ft., is not yet two years old, but the institution 
dates back for some twenty-four years. It is supported by 
voluntary subscriptions and gifts, and managed with the 
least possible expenditure ; is free to all poor people and all 
children, and the purchase of a penny catalogue admits any 
one else. Sir Frederick Leighton is its President; Sir James 
Linton, Messrs. Wyke-Bayliss, G. F. Watts, Walter Crane, 
E. Burne-Jones, and other artists are upon the Council, and 
have contributed works of their own. The Earl of Dudley 
lent us nine of his old Italian pictures for a couple of 
months this spring, after they came from the exhibition 
of “Old Masters” at Burlington House. We have also 
the rudiments of a museum, and for this any objects of 
interest would be most welcome. Thousands of people, in- 
cluding many children (who are amongst the most interested 
and intelligent of the visitors), come every week to the 
Gallery, and on Sunday evenings especially (for Sunday 
opening is an integral part of our scheme) the numbers are 
very large. A most generous gift has been lately made to 
the institution, for the purpose of building a lecture-hall and 
library in connection with the picture-gallery, and many 
books have been already promised for it; but others will be 
wanted. We have struggled through great difficulties, but 
now, if we can count upon the same kind of help that was 
given us last year, we hope to make in the middle of 
a crowded part of working London, for the delight of those 
who cannot get even a couple of days away from its streets, a 
storehouse of imagination and beauty which will be a place of 
refuge to them. Pictures that may be lent will be gladly 
sent for, if notice is given either to me or to the Secretary, 
Miss Olver, South London Fine Art Gallery, Peckham Road, 
Camberwell, S.E.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGIANA BURNE-JONES. 
The Grange, North End Road, West Kensington. 








“DISAPPOINTMENT” IN NORFOLK. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SPectaTor.”’] 

S1r,—The reviewer of “ Poets the Interpreters of their Age” 
expresses a wish that the English language had a word for the 
emotion the opposite pole to “ disappointment.” If he would 
come to Norfolk, we could supply him, not, indeed, with a dif- 
ferent word, but with the same word used in an opposite 
sense. ‘“ Disappointment” is used, by a certain class, more 
commonly to express agreeable surprise than in any other 
sense, and you must wait for the rest of the sentence to know 
what is meant. “I am quite disappointed in John; I never 
thought he would settle to the business at all, and now he 
have done so well, his master have promised to raise his 
wages,” is a sentence that would not puzzle a Norfolk person, 
though if the speaker were genuine Norfolk, she would say 
“haine him,” instead of “ raise his wages.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. T. F. 





LADIES IN SERVICE. 
[To rae Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have read your article, and the letter signed “ A Prac- 
tical Mistress” in the Spectator of July 23rd. If by the term 
“lady,” you mean only members of the lower-middle class, 
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the plan proposed might be entertained; but if you mean it 
to also include ladies, in the sense of women with a high ideal 
of honour and truth, it seems to me that you are proposing to 
throw away recklessly the most valuable material. 

Perhaps it has not yet been generally realised, that if ladies, 
in this real sense, would fill the positions of matrons of work- 
houses, mistresses of schools, forewomen, managers, and so on, 
an immense advance would be made in the social questions 
now so prominent, both as regards working men and working 
women. It is just because posts really requiring a lady’s 
character are filled by people of low ideals and untrained 
minds, that progress has been so small, though with the 
expenditure of so much time and money.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. 8. L. Campion. 


SYMPATHY IN A DOG. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The article, “ Animals in Sickness,” in the Spectator of 
July 23rd, has reminded me of the following anecdote, which 
was told to me some years ago by a butcher residing at 
Brodick, in the Isle of Arran. He told me that he had had 
two collie-dogs at the same time, one old and the other young. 
The old dog became useless through age, and was drowned in 
the sea at Brodick. A few days afterwards, its body was 
washed ashore, and it was discovered by the young dog, who 
was seen immediately to go to the butcher’s shop, and take 
away a piece of meat and lay it at the dead dog’s mouth. The 
young dog evidently thought that the meat would revive his 
old comrade, and thereby showed remarkable sympathy in aid 
of, to him, the apparent “ weak.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fisherton, Ayr, N.B., July 27th. Davip Hannay. 








POETRY. 
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SHELLEY’S CENTENARY. 
(AUGUST 4th, 1892.) 

WITHIN a narrow span of time, 

Three princes of the realm of rhyme, 

At height of youth or manhood’s prime, 
From earth took wing, 

To join the fellowship sublime 
Who, dead, yet sing. 


He, first, his earliest wreath who wove 

Of laurel grown in Latmian grove, 

Conquered by pain and hapless love 
Found calmer home, 

Roofed by the heaven that glows above 
Eternal Rome. 


A fierier soul, its own fierce prey, 
And cumbered with more mortal clay, 
At Missolonghi flamed away, 

And left the air 
Reverberating to this day 

Its loud despair. 


Alike remote from Byron’s scorn, 
And Keats’s magic as of morn 
Bursting for ever newly-born 
On forests old, 
Waking a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold, 


Shelley, the cloud-begot, who grew 

Nourished on air and sun and dew, 

Into that Essence whence he drew 
His life and lyre 

Was fittingly resolved anew 
Through wave and fire. 


Twas like his rapid soul! *Twas meet 
That he, who brooked not Time’s slow feet, 
With passage thus abrupt and fleet 
Should hurry hence, 
Eager the Great Perhaps to greet 
With Why ? and Whence? 


Impatient of the world’s fixed way, 
He ne’er could suffer God’s delay, 
But all the future in a day 

Would build divine, 
And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine. 





Vain vision! but the glow, the fire, 

The passion of benign desire, 

The glorious yearning, lift him higher 
Than many a soul 

That mounts a million paces nigher 
Its meaner goal. 


And power is his, if naught besides, 
In that thin ether where he rides, 
Above the roar of human tides 
To ascend afar, 
Lost in a storm of light that hides 
His dizzy car. 


Below, the unhasting world toils on, 
And here and there are victories won, 
Some dragon slain, some justice done, 
While, through the skies, 
A meteor rushing on the sun, 
He flares and dies. 


But, as he cleaves yon ether clear, 
Notes from the unattempted Sphere 
He scatters to the enchanted ear 
Of earth’s dim throng, 
Whose dissonance doth more endear 
The showering song. 


In other shapes than he forecast 
The world is moulded : his fierce blast,— 
His wild assault upon the Past,— 
These things are vain; 
Revolt is transient: what must last 
Is that pure strain, 


Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element,— 
A sound from ocean caverns sent,— 
An airy call 
From the pavilioned firmament 
O’erdoming all. 


And in this world of worldlings, where 
Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 
A great emotion shakes the air, 
And life flags tame, 
And rare is noble impulse, rare 
The impassioned aim, 


*Tis no mean fortune to have heard 

A singer who, if errors blurred 

His sight, had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 

And ardour fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire. 


A creature of impetuous breath, 

Our torpor deadlier than death 

He knew not; whatsoe’er he saith 
Flashes with life: 

He spurreth men, he quickeneth 
To splendid strife. 


And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odours shaken from strange wings, 
And untamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown, 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own,— 


His own that from the burning pyre 

One who had loved his wind-swept lyre 

Out of the sharp teeth of the fire 
Unmolten drew, 

Beside the sea that in her ire 


Smote him and slew. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


BOOKS. 


——=<—— 

DR. ARBUTHNOT.* 
THE author of John Bull has been styled by Thackeray, “ont 
of the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of mal 
kind ;” and the companions of Arbuthnot who knew him best, 


* The Life and Works of Dr. Arbuthnot, By George A, Aitken, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1892, 
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Laie expressed a similar “—— ao" his = of = 
«friend of his life, Pope was for once thoroughly sincere ; 
gwift said that the Doctor had every virtue that could make 
amiable; and Chesterfield, after praising his “ almost 
Se eaaiiele ” imagination and his knowledge, which was at 
ys one’s service, added that “charity, benevolence, and a 
ch mankind appeared unaffectedly in all he said and did.” 
The most brilliant wit of the age, with the exception of Swift, 
was wholly without the ambition of a man of letters. He 
lived more for friendship than for fame, and scattered his 
rs without a thought of claiming them as personal pro- 
perty. To this day, as Mr. Aitken justly says, “ the ques- 
tion of his literary work is surrounded with difficulties, for he 
nerally published anon ymously, and took no trouble to secure 
fame through his writings.” - Indeed, so negligent was he, that, 
according to Lord Chesterfield, his sons, when young, “ have 
frequently made kites of his scattered papers of hints which 
would have furnished good matter for folios.” 

Arbuthnot’s fate has been a strange one. His genius is 
acknowledged, chiefly upon the authority of his friends, but 
his works have been left unedited, and hitherto no effort 
has been made to redeem his fame. Mr. Aitken has at 
length undertaken to fill up this gap in the history of the 
Queen Anne men, and has spared no pains on the somewhat 
thankless labour. Thankless, we say, because the editor is 
obstructed in his work by having frequently to trust to con- 
jectures rather than to facts. By his careful research, he 
has secured some fresh and valuable materials; but, on the 
whole, our best sources of knowledge about the Doctor are to 
be found, as before, in the letters and writings of his friends. 
To these materials the reader must refer who wishes to see 
a lifelike portrait, however faintly drawn, of Queen Anne’s 
favourite physician, and Mr. Aitken has made good use of 
them. 

“T think Dr. Arbuthnot,” said Johnson, “the first man 
among the wits of the age. He was the most universal 
genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
anda man of much humour.” He might have added that he 
was blest with a cheerfulness of spirit that triumphed over 
the common evils of life, and did not fail him in hours of 
the keenest bodily pain. His biography, so far as it is known 
to us, is without any very striking features. He was born in 
1667 at Arbuthnot, near Montrose, studied at Aberdeen, and 
left that city, after the Scottish custom, to seek his fortune 
in London. There he taught mathematics, and wrote or 
translated—for his literary life begins with the uncertainty 
that marks his course throughout—a little volume entitled 
Of the Laws of Chance. Mr. Aitken has discovered that 
two years later he entered University College, Oxford, as 
“Socio Commensalis,” and formed a friendship with the 
Master that lasted long after College days were over. 
Arbuthnot, who was now seven-and-twenty, seems to have sup- 
ported himself at this time as a private tutor. Then, having 
resolved to try some other course of life, he went to St. 
Andrews, and at the age of twenty-nine took his doctor’s 
degree in medicine. In 1697, he published An Examination 
of Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Deluge, &c., by “ J. A., M.D. ;” 
and in 1701, an Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Learning. When he married we do not know, and we are 
also ignorant of his wife’s maiden name, but a son was born 
about 1703. “There is no doubt,” writes Mr. Aitken, “that 
Arbuthnot had a happy married life ;” but the assertion seems 
to be a little hazardous, since of Mrs. Arbuthnot we know 
“practically nothing.” In 1704, the Doctor was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and in *the following year, he 
Was appointed “ Physician Extraordinary to the Queen.” By 
a stroke of good fortune, Arbuthnot happened to be at Epsom 
when Prince George was taken suddenly ill there. His treat- 
ment proved successful, and from that hour his medical posi- 
tion was secure. It seems probable, from a letter quoted by 
the biographer, that he had been called to attend the Queen or 
her unfortunate children before that date. Then we read of 
his appointment as Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, of 
his acquaintance and growing friendship with Swift, and how 
the Doctor, who, as Pope said, “loved mischief the best of 
any good-natured man in England,” induced Swift to draw up 
a sham subscription for a book called A History of the Maids 
of Honour since Harry the Eighth, showing they make the Best 
Wives, &e. “If the Maids bite at it,” wrote Swift, “it will be 


4 very good Court jest, and the Queen will certainly have it; ” 
but whether the Maids did bite at it we are not told. 








With all his cheerfalness, Arbuthnot was already a great 
sufferer, and was racked with frequent fits of the stone. His 
fame among those who were in the secret of the authorship, 
was now raised by the pamphlets which afterwards appeared 
in a collective form as The History of John Bull, in 
Macaulay’s judgment “the most ingenious and humorous 
political satire extant in our language.” This was followed 
by The Art of Political Lying, and to this there is a 
pleasant reference in a letter written by Berkeley, when, as a 
young clergyman of nine-and-twenty, he claimed acquaintance 
with the London wits :— 

“This day I dined at Dr. Arbuthnot’s lodging in the Queen’s 
Do eae Dr. Arbuthnot is the first proselyte I have made 
of the Treatise I came over to print (dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous), which will be soon published. His wit you have an 
instance of in The Art of Political Lying and in the Tracts of John 
Bull, of which he is the author. He is the Queen’s domestic 
physician, and in great esteem with the whole Court, a great 
philosopher, and reckoned the first mathematician of the age, and 
has the character of uncommon virtue and probity.” 


In 1714, the Scriblerus Club was started by the wits for the 
purpose of ridiculing false tastes in learning. It has been 
saved from oblivion by the pedantic, and not always decorous, 
humour of Martin Scriblerus. That Arbuthnot was mainly, 
if not exclusively, the author of this lively piece, to which 
Sterne was indebted in his Tristram Shandy, we have the 
united testimony of Swift and Pope. On the death of Queen 
Anne, Arbuthnot wrote to Swift that “sleep was never more 
welcome to a weary traveller than death was to her.” Having 
now lost his office as Court physician, he ultimately settled in 
Piccadilly. ‘Martin’s office,” he told Pope, “is now the 
second door on the left-hand in Dover Street, where he will 
be glad to see Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to 
whom he can still afford a half-pint of claret.” Unlike a 
physician who coveted his place at Court, he had not given 
the future monarch intelligence of the Queen’s health, and 
hoped his Majesty would value him the more for his silence. 
“T have not seen anything as yet,” he said, “to make me re- 
cant a certain inconvenient opinion I have, that one cannot 
pay too dear for peace of mind.” Truly did Swift declare that 
the Doctor was “a perfectly honest man.” He said, too, that 
his only fault—for even Arbuthnot could not boast of per- 
fection—was a slouch in his walk; but he had, as Swift 
acknowledged, another fault of a kind that was regarded 
with far more leniency in those days than in ours. He 
loved good living too well, and died in consequence, ac- 
cording to Chesterfield, of “a gross plethoric babit of 
body.” Moreover, Arbuthnot was infected with the coarse- 
ness of the age, and assisted Pope and Gay in writing what 
Mr. Aitken calls ‘a somewhat foolish comedy,” but which 
might more justly be characterised as a stupid and indecent 
farce. Cibber’s ridicule of this piece on the stage led, as all 
readers know, to Pope’s lifelong quarrel with the lively 
dramatist. 

With Arbuthnot the tricky, irritable poet never had, if his 
report may be credited, the shadow of a misunderstanding. 
He thought this friend of his life “as good a doctor as any 
man for one that is ill, and a better doctor for one that is 
If there be other men in the world that would 
serve a friend, yet he is the only one, I believe, that could 
make even an enemy serve a friend.” Like Swift, Arbuthnot 
was himself always ready to do others a kind service. He 
loved music, and found singers for Swift’s choirs; he intro- 
duced Swift to the Princess of Wales, and, as Pope writes, 
“led him a course through the town with Lord Chesterfield, 
Mr. Pulteney, &c.” He watched at one time over Gay when 
he was ill, with a care that “showed him the best of 
friends ;” and he bore his own severe sufferings at last with 
infinite patience. In one of his latest letters dated from 
Hampstead, he writes :—“ God Almighty has made my bodily 
distress as easy as a thing of that nature can be. I have 
found some relief, at least sometimes, from the air of this 
place. My nights are bad, but many poor creatures have 
worse.” The passage quoted is from a letter to Pope, and “it 
is melancholy to have to record,” Mr. Aitken writes, “that with 
that love of deceit and vanity which characterised him, Pope 
could not resist the temptation even when dealing with these last 
letters to and from a dear friend, to alter them in order that 
they might reflect greater credit upon himself.” It was not, by- 
the-way, long before the Doctor’s death that Pope published 
the famous Epistle to Arbuthnot, which is perhaps the choicest 
jewel in his crown as a satirical poet. Inthe autumn of 1734, 
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Arbuthnot wrote from Hampstead to Swift that he was going 
out of this troublesome world, and he seems to have regretted 
a temporary recovery, due, he thought, to Hampstead air, 
‘“‘for I am at present in the case of a man that was almost in 
harbour, and then blown back to sea.” He had lost his wife, 
and the loss also of a son had given him a great shock; but 
to leave children behind who loved him, was, he writes, “a 
most sensible affliction.” The affectionate terms in which he 
bids Swift farewell were reciprocated by the Dean in a 
strikingly characteristic letter that must have made Arbuthnot 
smile. “He took extremely kind your letter,” Pope wrote; 
and, indeed, he had never any reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of Swift’s friendship. When Arbuthnot died, not long 
after, in February, 1735, Swift said that the Doctor’s death, as 
well as that of Gay, had been terrible wounds near his heart. 

A Scotchman by birth, it is almost needless to say that 
Dr. Arbuthnot had a pedigree, which his biographer has 
elaborately mapped out. A bibliography of the works known 
to be written by the Doctor, and of the works attributed to 
him, is also added. Then follow Arbuthnot’s works, the 
most notable being The History of John Bull, The Art of 
Political Lying, and the Memoirs of Martin Scriblerus. The 
Laws of Chance is omitted; so are Arbuthnot’s Dissertations 
in the volume published in 1727, entitled Tables of Ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; and so are his distinctly 
medical works. Could not space have been found for the 
Essay concerning the Nature of Aliments, &c., which was 
intended more for the public than for the profession? Of the 
“ Doubtful Works attributed to Dr. Arbuthnot,” Mr. Aitken 
reprints the “ Notes and Memorandums of the six days 
preceding the Death of a late Right Reverend ——,” which, 
to judge from the evidence of style, is apparently from the 
Doctor’s pen. It is a clever attack on Bishop Burnet, and 
hits with a sure aim the weak points in the character of a 
good man, but, as Mr. Aitken says truly, “the attack was 
ungenerous, and there is an absence of the kindly humanity 
which characterises Arbuthnot’s writings.” If style were a 
certain indication of authorship, the amusing Dissertation on 
Dumpling would also merit a place in this volume, but the 
editor gives his reasons—not altogether satisfactory—for 
thinking this jew d’esprit was written by Thomas Gordon. 

With all his wit as a satirist, it may be doubted whether 
Arbuthnot has left any work possessing the permanent qualities 
which we find in the masterpieces of literature. In its own 
style, his History of John Bull deserves the high praise awarded 
to it; but a political satire, however excellent, loses half its 
weight with the lapse of time, and the admiration of the stu- 
dent is not shared by the general reader. He may admit, and, 
indeed, in the case of John Bull must admit, the genius of the 
author, but he is comparatively unaffected by it. It is other- 
wise, indeed, with poetical satires, in which, as in Dryden’s 
Absolom and Achitophel, the splendour of the verse sustains the 
vitality of allusions that would often have a temporary interest. 
Who cares for that poet’s object in writing Mac Flecknoe? but 
the poem itself is allowed to be inimitable, and gives the 
pleasure due to a great work of art. Little as we know of him, 
Arbuthnot differs from most of his famous contemporaries in 
winning our admiration for his fine qualities as a man rather 
than as an author. None the less are we grateful to Mr. 
Aitken for the production of a volume which fills a gap in 
English literature. He has done a difficult task well, and in 
doing it appears to have exhausted every source of information 
open to an editor of Arbuthnot. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
WE think we must ere this have made the remark that Mr. 
Marion Crawford is the only living novelist who rivals Mrs. 
Oliphant in versatility of invention and treatment. If so, our 
excuse for repeating ourselves must be that his latest story, The 
Three Fates, is such a striking illustration of this rare endow- 
ment. Mr. Isaacs was a supernatural romance, Khaled wasan 
Oriental fantasy, A Roman Singer was a poetical comedy, 
Marzio’s Crucifix was a striking study of spiritual experience, 
Greiffenstein was a sombre passionate tragedy. Only in Dr. 








* (1.) The Three Fates. By F. Marion C:awford. 3 vols. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 2.) In the Roar of the Sea. A Tale of the Cornish Coast. By 
8. Baring-Gould. 3 vols. London: Methuen and Co.—(3.) The Venetians, 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.’’ 3 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
an] Co.—(4.) The Man who was Good. By Leonard Merrick. 2 vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus. (5.) No Place of Repentance By Gertrude M. Hayward. 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(s.) Mark Tillotson, By James Baker. 
5S yols. London: Sampson Low and Co, 











Claudius have we any hint of the special kind of capability g; 
sighgrones pr Y dis. 

played in this latest novel,—the capability to confer interes 
upon a simple and, in itself, unarresting story of m obuel = 
by the imaginative grasp which lifts a ey 

y the gina grasp sequence of ording 
events and moods out of the slough of the commonplace and 
enables us to see their essential significance, Even in Dr 
Claudius, the mere narrative counted for more than it counts 
for in The Three Fates. The only concessions made to the 
lover of incident as such, are the abstraction by Mrs, Sher. 
rington Trimm of the document which transforms Geo 
Wood from a dangerous detrimental into an eligible son.in, 
law, and the sudden and dramatic overthrow of her 
plans when her enraged brother, Tom Craik, finds hig own 
will in his sister’s Japanese cabinet. Elsewhere the sto 
is as quiet as it well could be; it is a record legs of 
events than of emotions and crises; and if some readers 
find it dull when compared with one or other of the 
author’s more highly coloured works, their feeling wil] 
be due simply to the fact that the quality of the ip. 
terest is of a new kind, which they are unable fully to 
appreciate. Mr. Crawford’s hero is the novelist, George 
Winton Wood, and the three fates are the three women who 
in turn provide his world of sensation and action with g 
pivot upon which it revolves,—the woman who almost loves 
him, the woman whom he almost loves, and the third woman 
whom he loves utterly, and who might have loved him had 
not she given herself once and for ever to a man whos 
nature, though not unworthy, was still less entirely the com. 
plement of her own. Mr. Crawford shows even more than his 
wonted skill and subtlety in his treatment of that stage of 
emotion, generally a very brief transition period, which imme. 
diately precedes the crystallisation of sentiment into passion, 
Constance Fearing comes so near to loving George Wood, 
George Wood comes so near to loving Mamie Trimm, as to 
make one feel that in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
a thousand real cases, the impalpable barrier between love and 
that something which so closely resembles it must have broken 
down ; and we can hardly feel sure that Mr. Crawford’s pre. 
sentation is as perfectly convincing as it is undoubtedly able. 
In the abstract we recognise the truth of Browning’s words,— 

“Oh, the little more, and how much it is; 
And the little less, and what worlds away !” 

but when one comes to the concrete instance, it is difficult to 
realise that the growing nearness which culminates in the 
closest proximity short of absolute union, can fail to have 
absolute union for its goal. When there has been no move- 
ment, we expect none; but when there has been a steady pro- 
gress in a given direction, the stopping short at the very point 
where attraction and momentum are both strongest, seems to 
demand an external retarding force which Mr. Crawford does 
not supply. In the case of Constance Fearing, we admit that the 
force of this criticism is weakened by the fact that what we 
have called crystallisation does take place when it is too late to 
be of any avail, or by the theory that the girl’s morbid con- 
science has dulled the feeling of certainty as to her own 
emotions by the very imperiousness of the demand for it. 
The other affair stands, however, on a different footing. True, 
Mr. Crawford hints again and again that George’s feeling for 
Mamie Trimm is something that falls short of love; but itis 
hardly made plain what that something is, or why it is that 
it stops short. It is clearly something more than mere 
physical fascination, something warmer than tender friend- 
ship; it has the elements of both sentiment and passion; and 
there is the further consideration that Wood is brought into 
contact with Mamie, and discovers the secret of her love, just 
at a time when his own heart is specially liable to be caught in 
the rebound. The story is told with such skill, that effective 
criticism of this or that detail is impossible ; it is the receptive 
imagination rather than the analytical intellect which refuses 
to be satisfied ; the feeling that something is wrong is like one 
of those vague prejudices against our own particular Dr. Fell, 
which are perhaps all the more influential because we can give 


no clear account of them. The Three Fates is, however, a0 - 


exceptionally able book. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has returned to the theme which he 
treated with such sombre power in Mehalah,—the subjugation 
of the will of a strong woman by the will of a man who is not 
inherently stronger, but who compels circumstances to act a8 
his allies, and ensures the breaking-down of his victim's 
resistance by repeated hammer-strokes of fate. The hero of 
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a is a real character,—that Cornish 

o 1d Aaale general desperado whose wild career 

— apne Stephen Hawker with a theme for one of 

mi oe mantic chapters in his Footprints of Former Men 

a oe" sei In his conception of the character of Cruel 

bs Fer ‘ Mr Baring-Gould has adhered pretty closely to 

OTe tradition though there is in the counterfeit present- 

a - certain thin vein of magnanimity which seems to have 

a altogether wanting in the original. The love-story is, 

however, imaginary, and for narrative purposes the author has 

found it necessary to invent a dénowement which, though 

werful enough in its way, is less picturesquely effective than 
the conclusion of Hawker’s striking sketch where Coppinger 
disappears from Cornwall as mysteriously as he came. In 
the Roar of the Sea is gloomy enough, but it is a shade less 
depressing than its famous predecessor ; for while Mehalah’s 
misery ends only with her life, J udith is saved at the eleventh 
hour from the dreaded consummation of her woes, and the 
close of the third volume leaves us free to imagine for her a 
bappy future, in which Cruel Coppinger is but as the horror of 
aremembered dream. One great charm of all Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s best books is that they are so intensely alive. 

“ Better than mortar, bricks, and putty, 
Is God's house on a blowing day,” 

sings Mr. Meredith, in perhaps the one poem of his which 
will be enjoyed a hundred years hence; and in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s pages, the blowing day, with its stir and freshness, 
seems to be always with us, for even when he takes us indoors, 
we feel the sharp freshness of the outside air, and in our ears 
is the roar of the sea dashing against the cliffs,—the shriek 
of the gale sweeping across the moorland. Nor is there 
any lack of capital humour, mostly provided by Mr. Scan- 
tlebury, the rascally accountant, and Mr. Menaida, the 
lawyer-taxidermist, the latter being a character which 
Dickens would not have been ashamed to own. We expect 
a good deal from Mr. Baring-Gould, and his new book is 
in no way disappointing. 

The novels of the lady who is best known as Miss Braddon 
are as popular as ever, and their popularity is not a thing 
which is difficult to understand. The first demand of the 
ordinary novel-reader is for a coherent and interesting story, 
and this Miss Braddon always gives, with the addition of as 
much portraiture and description as is necessary to satisfy 
the people who would regard it as in some way a disparage- 
ment to be told that they cared for the story of a novel and 
for nothing else. Her later books lack the absorbing plot- 
interest of the works by which she first attained popularity ; 
but they are much richer in knowledge of the world, and in 
grip of the external features of ordinary life. Her latest hero, 
a frank, brave, happy-go-lucky young Englishman, in the 
course of a scuffle with an intoxicated compatriot in a 
Venetian café, commits an unpremeditated homicide, but 
manages to escape from justice, apparently without 
leaving any clue that can connect him with the deed 
of blood. Returning to England, he becomes betrothed 
to Eva Marchant, the charming daughter of a disre- 
putable father, and the sister of a still more disreputable 
brother, who has been compelled to exile himself, and who for 
a year or two has not been heard of. Accident reveals to 
Jack Vansittart that this missing brother is the man whose 
death he has caused; and he is more determined than ever to 
spare no pains to keep his ghastly secret. How it is to leak 
out is, of course, the narrative problem of the book, and we 
must not disclose its solution; but this is the kind of thing 
that Miss Braddon always manages well. The Venetian 
singer Fiordelisa, the child of nature who is the innocent 
cause of all the mischief, is, so far as the author’s work is 
concerned, a new type, and as such bears witness to Miss 
Braddon’s creative fertility. The society people are naturally 
more conventional, but they are all alive, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Sefton, the villain of the story, who, like most 
villains of fiction, is alittle in theair. Whether The Venetians 


‘isa book which any one would read twice, is doubtful, but it 


may be read once with pleasure and interest. 


There was enough cleverness in Violet Moses, that brilliant 
and cynical study of middle-class Jewish life, to excite interest 
in its author’s future, and to inspire a hope that with a more 
attractive theme he might produce work distinguished not 
merely by intellectual ability, but by some measure of emo- 
ional charm. This hope is partially fulfilled. The Man who 





was Good cannot be called a cheerful book,—cheerfulness is 
precluded by the sustained and relentless delineation of the 
seamy side of life and character ; but we are allowed a glimpse 
and something more than a glimpse, of heights of aspiration 
and attainment which in the previous story were hidden 
by an unbroken fog of vulgar aims and sordid satisfac- 
tions. The sketch of third-rate histrionic society in the 
opening chapters has obvious truth and effectiveness, and 
in the chapters which deal with the accumulated miseries 
of Mary Brettan—deserted by the man for whom she 
has sacrificed her all—Mr. Merrick displays his intimate 
knowledge of those details of life in the terra incognita 
of our civilisation which provide the stock-in-trade of 
our modern “realists.” All this is very strong, very able, 
and very depressing, and if there were nothing else, even 
Violet Moses, in virtue of its atmosphere of physical comfort, 
would seem bright by comparison; but with the entrance 
into the story of Mary’s rescuer, Dr. Kincaid, we begin to 
breathe a clearer, sweeter air than that of the Hebraic 
drawing-rooms of Maida Vale. Even he, however, is destined 
to deepen the gloom of the story, for he is “ the man who was 
good ;” and the tragedy of the book is hinted at in the lines 
quoted on the fly-leaf from “ James Lee’s Wife : ”— 
“That is the doctrine, simple, obvious, true ; 

Such is life’s trial, as old earth smiles and knows. 

If you loved only what were worth your love, 

Love were clear gain and wholly well for you.” 
It is the mean scamp Carew who has ruined Mary Brettan’s 
life and dragged her in the mire; it is Kincaid who in her 
direst extremity has grasped her with a hand of help; but 
when the man to whom she owes everything pleads for love, 
she finds that Carew has robbed her not only of joy and hope 
and self-respect, but of love as well. The concluding chapters 
of the narrative-tragedy, in which the long sacrifice of Mary’s 
life is consummated, are full of power and pathos; and both 
in conception and treatment, The Man who was Good is a 
remarkably strong and interesting novel. 

There are some good things in No Place of Repentance; but 
when the reader reaches the rather dismal conclusion of the 
third volume, he will be tempted to describe the book as much 
ado about nothing, or, at any rate, about a comparative trifle. 
The title leads us to expect that somebody will be guilty of a 
wrong so great that pardon is impossible, and evidently, in 
the opinion both of the writer and her heroine, Richard & 
Court’s offence is of this character; but, as a matter of fact, 
his action at the crisis of the story, though doubtless weak, 
thoughtless, and in a measure culpable, is altogether lacking 
in the gross moral turpitude which alone could justify the 
sentence of exile pronounced against him. When Margery 
Riddell finds herself a stranger in London, friendless, home- 
less, and almost penniless, she receives help from 4 Court 
which terribly compromises her; and though he treats her 
with chivalrous respect, and finally asks her to be his wife, the 
discovery, the estimation in which she is held by a few people 
who have put the worst possible construction upon her 
relations with the young man who has befriended her, is so 
overwhelming, that without asking for a word of explanation 
or defence, she takes it for granted that he bas deliberately 
and wantonly betrayed her trust. It is true that “evil 
is wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart;” 
but thoughtlessness and heartlessness are seldom equally 
culpable, and on Miss Hayward’s own showing, Margery’s 
subsequent misfortunes are due quite as mucb to her 
own reckless haste as to Richard’s indiscretion. The earlier 
chapters, which deal with Margery’s experiences at poor 
Madame Thionville’s pensionnat, are admirable in their 
quiet truthfulness of treatment; but the latter half of the 
novel is ruined by unreality and sentimentalism of conception. 
The style, too, is in places deplorably slipshod,—witness 
such sentences as: “The ghost in his ancestral hall had 
succeeded in frightening an expression of gloom on to his 
exceedingly comely face; ” and, “ He carelessly excelled among 
his fellows to whatever sport they turned themselves.” No 
Place of Repentance is readable enough to achieve a moderate 
circulating-library success; and, unfortunately, such success 
seems to be the sole aim of the average novelist. 

Mr. James Baker’s three-volume novel is much less satis- 
fying than his shorter stories. The descriptions of scenery 
in Mark Tillotson are very good indeed; in fact, they are by 
far the best things in the book; and when one has to say this 
of a novel the action of which is rich in dramatic possibilities, 
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the experienced reader knows what is implied. Even the 
descriptions, however, are less artistic than they might 
have been, because they seem to be introduced for their own 
sake: the figures and the landscape do not amalgamate 
in a vital unity of composition, but stand apart as if 
they had been brought together by some fortuitous after- 
thought. Mr. Baker tells us that it has been his aim 
to write a series of “river-stories,” and that “this pre- 
sent book has woven into it the scenery of the Elbe, the 
most beautiful of all European rivers;” but the phrase 
“woven into” is by no means accurately descriptive, for the 
German chapters of the book are attached to the main fabric 
by a process much more like sewing than weaving. The 
narrative itself drags terribly, and Mr. Baker might with 
advantage have taken the advice of an American reviewer who 
expressed a wish that “the minds, hearts, and souls of the 
characters ” in one of his previous books “ might be put into 
a night-express train, so as to carry on the story.” Mr. 
Baker’s elaboration is the kind of thing which renders out- 
lines duller instead of more distinct, because it is devoted to 
details which are not significant; and of his half-dozen 
principal characters, only two really make their individuality 
felt. That unscrupulous pair, Luke Waddington and Lola 
Raphaelli, have plenty of flesh and blood; but the Tillotsons, 
the painter Shedden, and the heroine, Edith Treverton, seem 
to us a very shadowy group. This criticism will probably 
surprise Mr. Baker, because these people are doubtless distinct 
enough to him; but he has chosen a method of portraiture 
which fails to make them live in the imagination of his 
readers, and consequently the book is read with a certain 
languor of attention and interest. This is a pity, for Mark 
Tillotson is by no means wanting in effective passages, and if 
the author had told his story in one volume, we believe it 
might have been successful as a whole. 





MARSHAL FABERT.* 


GENERAL SHERMAN has left it on record that when he began 
his march to the sea, and while he and his army were plunged 
in space and lost to the world, there was only one man in 
America or Europe who understood his design and appreciated 
his motives, and that this man was the writer of certain 
articles in an English newspaper. The newspaper was the 
Spectator ; the journalist was George Hooper, whose posthu- 
mous volume is the subject of this review. If fate had made 
Mr. Hooper a soldier instead of a newspaper-writer, it is 
almost certain that he would have been regarded as one of 
the ablest strategists and tacticians of his time. It is 
impossible, of course, to tell whether he had the qualities 
that give success in the field, for these can only be 
proved by trial; but that he possessed the intellectual 
qualifications and the special instinct that make a great 
soldier, cannot be doubted for a moment. Beyond this, 
Mr. Hooper was a man of wide historical reading, and 
one of those students of history who can throw them- 
selves back into the past, and think of and feel about the 
men of times gone by as if they were alive. Added to this, 
he had the command of a style which, if not faultless, and apt 
to be congested with thought and allusion, was always full of 
meaning and interest. In a word, Mr. Hooper had all the 
essential qualifications for a military biographer. His abili- 
ties are displayed to the full in the very interesting Life 
of the first French Marshal who ever rose from the ranks, 
the manuscript of which was just finished at Mr. Hooper’s 
death, and which his son has now given to the world. 

Fabert’s name is probably as unknown to most Englishmen 
as it was to Mr. Hooper before he picked up the “Vie de 
Fabert, par le Pére Barre,” on a bookstall in Edinburgh. Yet 
the man is worthy of far more attention than he has received 
at the hands of the world in general, and even of his own 
countrymen. In an age—the age of Richelieu and Mazarin 
—when the highest posts in the Army were almost entirely 
closed to merit, he rose from the ranks and from the middle 
class—Fabert was the son of a printer—to be a Marshal of 
France. In an age cruel, sordid, and corrupt beyond almost 
any period of the world’s history, he was humane, scrupulous, 
and beyond the suspicion of dishonesty. While other men were 
intriguing for place and power, he was faithful to his trust 


* Abraham Fabert, Governor of Sedan, Marshal of France, the First who Rose 
from the Ranks: his Life and Times, 1599-1662, “By Georze Hooper. With a 
Portrait. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1892. 





and true to his friends. His contemporaries ¢ 
little but how to obtain money, and to secure their own 
fort and happiness at whatever cost to others, Mes 4 
neglected his opportunities for plunder, to protect the 
from the appalling miseries into which they were plunged }; 
the wars and rebellions that distracted France, and tho ht 
of his country and her interests while other men were intent 
on nothing but their own advancement. When those around 
him were either persecuting bigots, or cynics who sneered af 
all religion, he remained a tolerant, large-minded, God-fearin 
man. He showed his zeal in the cause of God, not by rete 
cuting the Protestants, but by living the life of a goog man 
The spirit that animated the best of the Independents jn 
England during his day was alive in Fabert, and could Crom. 
well’s men have seen him, with their eyes purged from religions 
and political prejudice, they might have recognised in Fabert 
one of the soldier-saints of the Puritan ideal. An incident 
slight in itself, shows the trueness of the man’s nature, If tne 
was one thing the courtiers and soldiers of France desired 
more than another, it was the Cordon Bleu of the Knights of 
the St. Esprit; and Fabert may be pardoned if he felt the 
attraction of a distinction which had fallen to the great masters 
in war who had preceded him. Yet, when Louis XIV, offered 
him the ribbon, Fabert refused, because the statutes of the 
Order allowed it to be bestowed on no one who could not show 
three generations of nobility. This rule had been repeatedly 
violated by a fictitious averment of noble descent, and it wasip. 
timated to Fabert that in his case no questions would be asked 
as to the pedigree of nobility which any number of obliging 
heralds could have been found to produce for him. Fabert 
refused. He would not stoop to such a trick. “Never,” he 
said, “will I permit my mantle to be honoured with a cross, 
and my soul at the same time dishonoured by an imposture.” 
The examples of former impostures which were cited were of 
no avail. ‘They could not,” he declared, “set aside the 
laws of probity.” “There is but one justice, one truth, one 
reason, and those whom they condemn are rightly condemned, 
even should they be absolved by all politicians.” If Louis 
XIV. had possessed a few more courtiers of Fabert’s spirit, 
how different might have been the results of his reign upon 
France ! 

Mr. Hooper’s book does not lend itself easily to quotation. In 
truth, we cannot help feeling that, valuable as the work is, the 
author has to some extent fallen between two stools. He has 
tried not only to make his book a Life of Fabert, buta history of 
the epoch which began in 1600 and ended in 1660. This has pro. 
duced a congestion of material which, though it renders the 
book in one sense more valuable, renders it less readable. It 
must be admitted, however, that the task before Mr. Hooper 
was an exceedingly difficult one. The English public knows 
nothing of the wars waged by Richelieu and Mazarin, and there. 
fore a great deal of digression was essential to make the story 
intelligible. From a military point of view, the book is less 
interesting than might be expected. And for this reason,— 
the epoch was an epoch of sieges, and therefore the work 
bristles with allusions to ditches, counterscarps, demi-lunes, 
horn-works, bastions, and the like, which, though they would 
have delighted Uncle Toby, somewhat weary the modern 
reader. A good pitched battle is not to be found in the 
records of these wars. 


Perhaps the best example we can give of Mr. Hooper’s style 
is a portion of his admirable character of Louis XIII. With 
this we must leave a work which, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs we have pointed out, is full of life and interest, and 
which may be read with pleasure alike by those interested in 
history and in the records of noble lives,—for such was 
Fabert’s, in spite of its hideous background of pillage, war, 
and famine :— 


“History has dealt unjustly with the character of Louis XIII, 
who was the best if not the greatest of his house. His maladies 
even, brought on by medical treatment, which makes one readily 
understand Moliére’s hatred of the Sangrado school, are treated 
as faults; his chastity is food for scoffing, and is regarded not as 
a proof of strength, which it was, but weakness of character ; his 
reticence and undemonstrative habits, his very faithfulness to 
the able Minister of his choice, have been used as evidence that 
he was the unwilling slave of that Minister, a trembling ‘idle 
King,’ given up to frivolities, without intellectual force and 
without a will. No picture could be more untrue. Dazzled by 
the splendour of Richelieu, his friends and enemies alike have 
combined to establish his pre-eminence at the expense of the 
King who was art and part in all his deeds; and thus, in con 
temporary memoirs, as well as in iater histories, Louis figures, 
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ovether, as a foil to the man who, until 
ursuit of glory, seemed to — — 
Lo ideal. If so, his renown must at least be 
completely the Frenee oie, who worked steadily by his side for 
shared aaa entered cordially into all the schemes designed to 
age 2 common purpose, and, by his single strength, upheld 
oo inst a host of relentless and persevering foes. Madame 
him re eville who was devoted to Queen Anne, and therefore a 
de Mo witness says that the King had ‘beaucoup d’esprit et de 
hostile wi"svand that ‘the Cardinal de Richelieu himself had 
eae of him, that in the Council he always gave the best 
eo and frequently suggested expedients when affairs were 
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STUDIES IN MAHOMMEDANISM.* 

{urs volume is “ respectfully dedicated to Islam in England, 
and to all seekers after Truth,”—words which may possibly 
puzzle some of our readers. For what is “ Islam in England”? 
It is an attempt of a Liverpool solicitor of the name of 
Quilliam to propagate Mahommedanism in England. This 
gentleman was converted to Mahommedanism in Morocco, of 
all places in the world,—a country where Islam exhibits its 
essential characteristics in a form that would repel, one would 
think, all rational minds. Instead of repelling, Islam in 
Morocco attracted Mr. Quilliam to such a degree, that on his 
return to England in 1884, he set about preaching his new 
faith, with so much success that he has gathered round him a 
following of some fifty converts. Mr. Quilliam is evi- 
dently an enthusiast. He expects great success from his 
efforts. “From the Cape of Good Hope to Tangiers,” he 
tells us, “from Cape Spartel to China, the Moslem heart 
is beating with anxiety at this development of Islam. 
Five times a day, from millions of true believers’ lips, from 
the monarch on the throne down to the poorest ryot in 
India, rises the solemn supplication to Almighty God: 
‘ Allah, most Merciful and Great, bless Thy work in England.’” 
But Mr. Pool need have no misgivings. Mr. Quilliam has 
as much chance of converting any considerable number of 
English people to Islam as he has of converting them to 
Thuggism. The English are a practical people, and little as 
the bulk of them may know about the real doctrines and 
history of Islam, they see that every country which has 
adopted that religion is smitten with premature decay. 


But although Mr. Pool has, in our opinion, attributed an ex- 
aggerated importance to the quixotic vagaries of Mr. Quilliam, 
he has done good service in publishing this popular exposition 
of the doctrines and real character of Islam. So far as he errs 
at all, he errs on the side of too much leniency to Mahom- 
medanism. His account of the Moors in Spain, for example, has 
but little relation to historical facts. ‘‘ The story of the Moors 
in Spain,” he says, “is a romance from the beginning to the 
end; and it isa story that reflects great honour on Mahom- 
medans. Spain is the one country on the face of the earth 
in which Moslem rule has been really beneficial to the people 
of the land. The Moors made Spain prosperous; they made 
her a great nation; they made her the home in the Middle 
Ages of science, art, civilisation. And all this was done with- 
out injustice to the Christian inhabitants. Indeed, while 
Mahommedans held supreme sway in Spain, Christians, Jews, 
and Moslems lived together in amity, and combined their 
talents and energies to the one common end of exalting their 
country in the eyes of the whole world.” This version of the 
Moorish domination in Spain is, to quote Mr. Pool’s phrase 
in another sense, “a romance from beginning to end.” It 
must in fairness be admitted that there is much on the 
surface of the story of the Moors in Spain which appeals 
pleasantly to one’s imaginative sympathy. Their intellectual 
activity was remarkable; they covered the land with educa- 
tional institutions. Yet it must be added that the Arab 
literature of Spain has made no permanent addition to the 
intellectual possessions of mankind. The Moors were imitators 
and copyists rather than original thinkers. Averroés, the most 
eminent among them intellectually, holds no place in the 
development of philosophy; and he was in no sense the pro- 
duet of Islam. He and the small band who co-operated with 
him were fiercely opposed and persecuted, and at last subdued, 
by the true representatives of Islam. The fact is, that the 
Moors found themselves in Spain in the midst of a Christian 
and Jewish population, of whom many among the educated 


classes apostatised to save their properties and privileges. 


* Studies in Mahommedanism. By John J. Pool. London: Constable and 
Co, 1892, 








It is to these that the intellectual efflorescence of Moorish 
Spainis to be ascribed. The Moorish civilisation was, in fact, 
an exotic which withered precisely in the degree in which 
Islam was able to assert itself. It was a civilisation, as 
Prescott, who writes with a sympathetic bias in favour of the 
Moors, is obliged to confess, “altogether alien from the genius 
of Mahommedanism.” “It served to conceal, though it could 
not correct, the vices which it possessed in common with all 
Mahommedan institutions.” He is also right in saying that 
“a familiar intercourse with the Europeans served to mitigate 
in the Spanish Arabs” the virus which was an essential part 
of their religion. This explains the fact that when they retired 
from Spain, and Islam was left to its own inherent resources, 
the Spanish Moors lapsed into the barbarism which is charac- 
teristic of every Mussulman State. 

And even in Spain the blossom and fruitage of Moorish 
sway were too often nothing better than the skin and film 
which covered an ulcerous sore. If Mr. Pool will consult 
standard authorities—for example, Dozy’s Histoire des Musul- 
mans d@’ Espagne—he will see that the absence of “ injustice to 
the Christian inhabitants ” with which he credits the Moors is 
amyth. The Mahommedan rulers put Jews and Mussulmans 
into the highest offices of the Church, and “ in this way,” says 
Dozy, “the Christians saw their dearest and most sacred 
interests entrusted to heretics; to libertines who took part in 
the orgies of Arab courtesans even during the solemnities of 
Church festivals ; to unbelievers who publicly denied a future 
life; to wretches who, not satisfied with selling themselves, 
sold their flocks into the bargain.” During the first few years 
of their domination the Moors observed with tolerable loyalty 
their treaty engagements with the subject Christians. But 
as their power became established, they broke their engage- 
ments. They destroyed all the Christian churches in Cordova 
except the Cathedral, the possession of which was solemnly 
guaranteed afresh to the Christians. Nevertheless, it was 
turned a few years later into a mosque. ‘“ That happened in 
Spain,” as Dozy says, “ which has happened in all countries 
which the Arabs have conquered: their dominion, mild and 
humane at its commencement, degenerated into an intolerable 
despotism.” Let us give one instance of the “ justice to the 
Christians ” with which Mr. Pool credits the Spanish Moors. 
In retaliation for a demonstration made by the Christians of 
Cordova against an oppressive Governor, thousands of them 
were slaughtered like sheep. Three hundred were impaled 
alive, with their heads downwards, in rows along the public 
promenade; and the survivors, twenty-three thousand, exclu- 
sive of women and children, were ordered to quit Spain within 
a period of three days, on pain of crucifixion (Dozy, ii., 74-6). 
Facts like these ought to be remembered in connection with 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

Mr. Pool’s too favourable account of the Moorish régime in 
Spain is the only part of his book that is open to serious ques- 
tion. The rest of the volume is both readable and instruc- 
tive. He has evidently studied Islam with great care, and 
he states his own views with exemplary moderation. Indeed, 
in his anxiety to be fair to Islam, he is disposed sometimes, 
as we have seen, to be rather more than fair. He gives an 
interesting account of a visit which he paid last year to the 
Mahommedan Institute at Liverpool. He heard its President, 
Mr. Quilliam, preach a sermon against the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Mr. Quilliam, “in strong language but weak 
logic, tried to demonstrate that Christ was not only not divine, 
but was a very poor specimen of a perfect man.” The 
preacher’s “chief points were that Jesus often made mistakes, 
was constantly losing his temper, was a disobedient son, and 
was of a revengeful disposition, as witness the incident of the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree.” We could understand such 
objections, shallow as they are, from a mere unbeliever. 
Urged by one who professes to believe in Mahommed as a 
pattern man, they are grotesque. It is manifest that Mr. 
Quilliam relied on the ignorance of his audience. Certainly 
Christianity has not much to fear, or Islam to hope, from the 
propagandism of such an advocate. 





SIR PROVO WALLIS.* 
Even if Sir Provo Wallis had not taken a leading part in 
the most famous sea-duel ever fought, his memory would have 
been worth preserving. He formed a living link with the past 





* Admiral of the Fleet Sir Provo Wallis, G.C.B., &c.: a Memoir. By J. Ga. 
—_—* M.D, With numerous Lilustrations, Charts, &c, London: Hutchinson 
and Co, 1892, 
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naval glories of England. The Admiral of the Fleet who 
died not six months ago, and whose name was till then on the 
Active List, was a Midshipman before Napoleon ascended the 
French throne, or, as his biographer points out, the sailor 
whose first engagement took place before Trafalgar, and who 
was a prisoner-of-war to the French eighty-seven years ago, 
lived long enough to be a Vice-President of the Naval Exhibi- 
tion, held last year at Chelsea. But though the length of his 
service made Sir Provo Wallis conspicuous, it was his con- 
nection with the action between the ‘Chesapeake’ and the 
‘Shannon,’ and the fact that he brought the English 
frigate and her prize into port, which rendered his name 
known throughout England and America. That memorable 
encounter, as it was the chief event of his life, occupies the 
greater part of the biography before us. The fight is well 
told by Dr. Brighton, who repeatedly talked on the subject 
with Sir Provo Wallis; but it can hardly be said that the rest 
of the book is of sufficient general interest to warrant special 
notice. We get a very vivid picture of the action. The rest 
is padding. For this reason we propose to confine our notice 
to the ‘ Chesapeake’ and ‘Shannon ’ incident. 

Our readers will remember that at the beginning of that 
ever-to-be-regretted civil war, fur civil war in truth it was, 
which was waged between America and the Mother-country 
from 1812 to 1814, the Americans were repeatedly victorious 
in the naval encounters which took place between them and 
their antagonists. The American ships were better built, 
more heavily armoured, and carried more efficient crews; and 
thus it happened that, as a rule, the single-ship actions ended 
disastrously for the English. Among the best of the American 
ships was the ‘Chesapeake.’ The best of American officers 
was the brave and chivalrous Lawrence,—a man of lion heart 
and colossal frame, but at the same time of a nature kindly 
and humane. When, then, Lawrence took command of the 
‘Chesapeake,’ his countrymen deemed that, unless overpowered 
by superior force, their splendid frigate would prove in- 
vincible. To meet, and if possible to capture, the ‘ Chesa- 
peake,’ was the aim of every English Captain and ship’s 
company, for men and officers were on fire to blot out the 
defeats that had been endured at the hands of the 
American Navy. A ship that seemed likely to re-establish the 
glory of the English flag was the ‘Shannon,’ a frigate some. 
what smaller than the ‘Chesapeake,’ but commanded by an 
exceptionally able officer, Captain Philip Vere Broke,—a man 
who called his crew and younger officers his “sea-children,” 
and whose chief pride in life was in his “ wooden wife.” It 
happened that the ‘Shannon’ was employed in the work of 
blockading Boston Harbour, and that in Boston Harbour lay 
the famous ‘ Chesapeake.’ Captain Broke accordingly resolved 
to do his best to gain for his ship the honour of encountering 
the ‘Chesapeake.’ To accomplish this object, he regularly 
challenged the American vessel to mortal combat. The letter 
despatched by him to Captain Lawrence is as chivalrous a 
document as ever knight-errant of the sea sent to a brother- 
in-arms. It deserves to be quoted verbatim. The anxiety to 
provide against any accidental help coming to the English 
ship displayed by Captain Broke is specially to be noted :— 

“‘ H.B.M. ‘ Shannon,’ off Boston, June, 1813. 

“‘Srr,—As the ‘ Chesapeake’ appears now ready for sea, I request 
that you will do me the favour to meet the ‘Shannon’ with her, ship 
to ship, to try the fortune of our respective flags. To an officer of 
your character, it requires some apology for proceeding to further 
particulars. Be assured, Sir, that it is not from any doubt I can 
entertain of your wishing to close with my proposal, but merely 
to provide au answer to any objection which might be made, and 
very reasonably, upon the chance of our receiving unfair support. 
pi aiie an Rh I am, therefore, induced to address you more particu- 
larly, and to assure you that what I write I pledge my honour to 
perform to the utmost of my power. The ‘ Shannon’ mounts 24 
guns upon her broadside, and 1 light boat gun ; 18-pounders upon 
her maindeck, and 32-pound carronades on her quarterdeck and 
forecastle; and is manned with a complement of 300 men and 
boys (a large proportion of the latter), besides 30 seamen, boys, 
and passengers, who were taken out of recaptured vessels lately. 
I am thus minute, because a report has prevailed in some of the 
Boston papers that we had 150 men additional, lent us from ‘ La 
Hogue,’ which really never was the case. ‘La Hogue’ is now 
gone to Halifax for provisions, and I will send all other ships 
beyond the power of interfering with us, and meet you wherever 
it is most agreeable to you, within the limits of the under- 
mentioned rendezvous, viz , from six to ten leagues east of Cape 
Cod lighthouse ; from eight to ten leagues east of Cape Ann’s 
light; on Cashe’s Ledge, in latitude 43° north; at any bearing 
and distance you please to fix. off the south breakers of Nantucket, 
or the shoal of St. George’s Bank. If you will favour me with 


where in sight, until I can detach them out of my way ; or] 
sail with you, under a flag of truce, to any place you think wet 
from our cruisers, hauling it down when fair to begin host 
You must, Sir, be aware that my proposals are highly _ 
tageous to you, as you cannot proceed to sea singly in 
‘Chesapeake’ without imminent risk of being crushed by u° 
superior force of the numerous British squadrons Which are y 
abroad, where all your efforts, in case of a rencontre, would, } 
ever gallant, be perfectly hopeless. TI entreat you, Sir, wae 
imagine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to the Wish of 
meeting the ‘Chesapeake,’ or that I depend only upon you 0! 
sonal ambition for your acceding to this invitation. “We eal 
both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I 
that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful Servicg 
I can render to my country ; and I doubt not that you, 
confident of success, will feel convinced that it is only } 
repeated triumphs, in even combats, that your little nay Pa 
now hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it 
can no longer protect. Favour me with a speedy reply, We ars 
short of provisions and water, and cannot stay long here,—] have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
P. B. V. Brox, Captain of H.B.M. ‘ Shannon.” 

The Captain of the ‘Chesapeake’ was not the man to mis, 
so fair a chance of fighting. In the afternoon of June jy 
1813, the American frigate, availing herself of the ebb tide, 
sailed out of Boston Harbour, followed by numerous small; 
craft, whose decks, like the heights of the mainland, were 
thronged by spectators anxious to witness the fight. Captain 
Broke, before the encounter, addressed his men ina speech which 
isa model of naval eloquence. No “high-falutin’,” no rhetoric, 
no sentiment, but a veritable call toarms. The ‘Shannon’ was 
by no means in a smart condition when she met the ‘Cheg. 
peake,’ and her rusty look was in strong contrast to the 
gallant trim of the ‘Chesapeake.’ The ‘Shannon,’ too, flew but 
one faded and worn ensign, while the ‘ Chesapeake’ hadall her 
bravery on. An English seaman, noticing this, said to Captain 
Broke just before the ships engaged: ‘“ Mayn’t we have three 
ensigns, Sir, like she has?” “No,” was the characteristic 
reply, “we've always been an unassuming ship,” and with 
true knightly humility the frigate went into action. It is 
the unexpected that happens in war. The two ships ought to 
have fought for hours. As it was, in spite of the splendid 
gallantry displayed by both sides, the action was over in 
thirteen minutes. The ships, after exchanging broadsides, 
drifted together, and Captain Broke thereupon led on his men 
to board the enemy’s vessel. In spite of the time occupied 
being so short, 252 men were killed or wounded in the 
two ships. The Americans lost 70 killed and 100 wounded, 
while our loss was 26 killed and 56 wounded. Captain 
Broke was among these last. So badly, indeed, was he 
injured, that the supreme command could no longer be 
exercised by him, but fell upon Lieutenant Wallis. The 
gallant sailor who died last February performed the difficult 
task of bringing into port the two vessels, choked with 
wounded and prisoners, with great ability. During the six 
days which it took to reach Halifax, he scarcely slept, and 
never once changed his clothes. This was the most important 
piece of naval service ever performed by Sir Provo Wallis, but 
it was one not to be despised. It gave him the right to rank 
as an efficient commander at sea. That he was never called 
upon to lead a fleet or a ship into action, was his country’s 
good fortune, not his fault. 
The manner in which the American people have always 
regarded the action between the ‘Shannon’ and the ‘Chesa- 
peake’ is worthy of the Englishmen they are. Their feeling 
was well expressed by one of the wounded officers when a 
prisoner :—“ It was a gloriously fair, stand-up fight. I fully 
expected a different result. The day, however, contrary to 
expectation, was nobly won by yourselves, and now behold 
how different is our lot; nevertheless, I hope to live, and 
should like to try it again.” In later years it is pleasant to 
think that Americans constantly expressed the most generous 
feelings towards Sir Provo Wallis. When he visited Boston, 
he was féted by the inhabitants, and among his correspondents 
were several American naval officers. Admiral Prebble, for 
example, wrote to the survivor of the famous action in the 
kindliest spirit. In truth, neither Englishmen nor Americans 
have reason to be ashamed of any military or naval action 
fought between themselves, whatever the result. That is the 
solitary compensation for warfare between men of the same 
race. The feats of arms done in civil war can be gloried in by 
both sides. Whether we are Royalists or Parliamentarians, 
Englishmen or Americans, Northerners or Southerners, we 





any plan of signals or telegraph, I will warn you (if sailing 
under this promise) should any of my friends be too nigh, or any- 





can applaud with satisfaction the heroic acts of Cromwell 
Washington, and Grant. 
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THE ART OF THE PLAYWRIGHT.* 
e author of How to Write a Good Play would 
that a more suitable title for his book would 
Not to Write a Bad Play, = that oi se 
: e best given in very few words: “ Do 
that = nee je ago indeed, can be more fully 
wa sai ‘Archer seems to be to the difficulties of play- 
wating and the uselessness of any one attempting the eco 
unless he were sure that he had the root of the matter in him. 
‘nt of difficulty, moreover, he places the most popular 
rail f play first of all. “It is difficult,” he says, “ to write 
form ot play 2 
a drama at all: it is a harder task to write a successful drama : 
itis even more difficult to write a successful comedy-drama : to 
grite a successful comedy is a yet greater feat : to write a great 
and popular comedy is a work of genius.” That is to say, 
that the most seductive and most remunerative form of play- 
writing is out of the reach of any one save that rare and 
unaccountable personage, the man of genius. That is an 
opinion which we should have held even without Mr. Archer’s 
assurance that it was a correct one; and holding it, we are 
disposed to think that no man can be taught how to write a 
good play, because the chief essential towards that feat is not 
one that can be reduced to rule or learnt. However, we must 
confess that the advice that Mr. Archer offers to would-be 
playwrights amply justifies his book, if it does not precisely 
justify its title. The aspirant can at least learn from his 
pages what are the most necessary points for a dramatist to 
take into consideration, and what are the principal pitfalls 
which beset his path; and knowledge of what one should not 
do, is a distinct step towards the knowledge of what one 
should do. An actor himself, as well as a careful student of 
the drama, Mr. Archer’s advice is of a very practical nature, 
and the hints that he throws out are those which could only 
be otherwise obtained by experience. His book strikes us 
as one that would really be of use to any one who attempts 
to write a play without possessing an intimate knowledge of 
the exigencies of the stage; and if it should serve to prevent 
such a writer from committing some of the innumerable 
blanders into which his inexperience will certainly lead him, 
it will save much loss of labour and trouble, both to the 
writer himself and to the managers whom he importunes. 
Also it may have a deterrent effect, for Mr. Archer is by no 
means disposed to underrate the difficulties which he de- 
scribes, and in that respect also he will have written to a 
good purpose. There is something very enticing in the idea 
of writing a play. If it does happen to succeed, the profit 
and the renown are immediate and substantial, and one can- 
not wonder at the pile of manuscripts that are said to 
accumulate in the managerial offices. It seems so easily done, 
and with so little labour; and yet, out of the hundreds of new 
plays that are written every year, hardly three in a hundred 
are ever presented on the stage, and of these few only one or 
twocan claim any real success. The rest simply represent 
so much wasted labour. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. Archer’s book is his 
survey of dramatic work that has been done by men who have 
sneceeded brilliantly in other branches of literature, but have 
utterly failed in dramatic writing. The list of authors who 
have attempted and failed to write for the stage is a really 
formidable one, and includes, with but few exceptions, nearly 
all the great names in literature,—failed, according to Mr. 
Archer, generally through ignorance of the requirements of 
the stage. For it would be impossible to believe that Scott, 
Coleridge, or Byron were lacking in dramatic force, or that 
Charles Lamb or Thackeray could not write good dialogue. 
The world is rather apt to clamour every now and then for a 
better literary quality in its plays, and to lament that the 
stage is not written for by men who havea recognised place in 
literature, and who would, therefore, presumably be better fitted 
to produce something that was worth listening to. People who 
idly echo this complaint would do well to look through the 
list of the failures that are here recorded. If that is not 
sufficient answer, let them read one or two of Charles Lamb’s 
tejected plays, or that distressing production which Thackeray 
rte converted into an almost equally bad novel, under 
Mh of Lovel the Widower. They will probably agree 

ere is something more required than imagination and 
Power of expression. Even Dickens, who was an excellent 


PROBABLY th 
himself agree 
have been How 





’ * 
Marvton, a cite @ Good Play. By Frank Archer. London: Sampson Low, 





amateur actor himself, failed in writing for the theatre, 
possibly from not recognising that the necessity of con- 
forming to its rules was paramount over all literary con- 
siderations. It is curious to note among the names. of 
unsuccessful dramatists, those of Wordsworth and Richard 
Cobden. Passing from the consideration of unsuccessful 
plays, to those that have been successful, the author, 
in attempting a definition of the latter, says that “a sym- 
pathetic and well-constructed drama, that yields the fullest 
opportunities to a clever company of actors in their re- 
spective lines, and that will stand a reasonable test of time, 
comes under the head of a successful play.” Upon two 
qualities at least he insists,—sympathy and good construction. 
It was to those two qualities that Robertson and Tom Taylor 
chiefly owed their success as playwrights. In the case of the 
former, we should say that it was solely to those two qualities, 
for, beyond their adaptability to the powers of the actors and 
their appeal to the sentiment of the public, the comedies of 
that popular dramatist had but little to recommend them. 
We are not sure that sympathy is quite the most necessary 
requirement for a good play; but, at any rate, it has much to 
do with its popularity. Originality of invention, we gather, 
the author thinks a quality not altogether indispensable, 
though he declares that invention, original or not, is an 
essential of good play-writing, and protests that there is no 
reason why English writers should not show themselves as 
inventive as their French rivals. As a help towards invention, 
he suggests that a greater use should be made of collabora- 
tion, thinking that a great deal of the Frenchman’s superiority 
in this matter is to be traced to the fact that he understands the 
value of collaboration far better than we do. We should hardly 
have thought that the advice was needed. Almost as many 
plays appear to-day with the names of two authors attached 
to them, as plays for which one man alone is responsible. Nor 
do we think that the former show any advance in the matter 
of originality. But all comparisons of English comedy or 
drama with the French are unsatisfactory; the authors write 
for two very different publics, and are judged by very different 
standards. 

It is when he comes to the consideration of the actual 
mechanism of the play, that Mr. Archer’s remarks are 
likely to prove most valuable to the inexperienced drama- 
tist. Here the reader really feels that he is being taken 
behind the scenes and initiated into the secrets of stage 
effects. The analysis of a play by which the author 
seeks to illustiate his meaninz, is very, cleverly and 
lucidly done, and serves to convey a better idea of the chief 
aims and difficulties of a dramatist than could be obtained 
from many chapters of theorising. The plot which he 
analyses is not a very intricate one; but, taken to pieces, it 
presents a very different appearance, and it is obvious to even 
the most superficial observer that the fitting together of those 
pieces was no easy matter. On the whole, Mr. Archer’s book 
is a very interesting one, not only to the dramatic aspirant, 
but also to the general reader, who will find in it many hints 
that may help his future appreciation of dramatic writing 
and acting. 
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The New House of Commons, July, 1892. With Biographical 
Notices of its Members, Recorded Polls, Comparisons with Pre- 
vious Elections, and Statistical Analysis. Reprinted from the 
Times. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a very timely publication. 
We have all studied it as it appeared day by day in the Times, and 
have admired the ability of the forecast which so well foreshadowed 
the actual results; but it is impossible to refer back to so many 
bulky Times’s, and a very great convenience to have the results 
in so small a compass, and for so moderate a price. 

The Art of Golf. By Sir W.G. Simpson, Bart. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—This is a revised edition, stimulated, no doubt, by 
the volume on “Golf” in the Badminton Library. Indeed, Sir 
W. G. Simpson seems to have taken up his pen with the idea of 
combating some things laid down in that excellent book; but 
finding apparently nothing really worth fighting about, wanders 
off into long and loving analyses of styles and other refinements 
in the art of golf. The beginner would not learn much from The 
Art of Golf, though here and there the seeming quantities of chaff 
have grains of wisdom mixed with them. However, the chaff is 
good of its kind, often humorous, and will read pleasantly to the 
golfer. 
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The Realm of Nature. By H.R. Mill, “University Extension 
Manuals.” (John Murray.)—This is a somewhat comprehensive 
treatise, as the title seems to imply. Physiography forms the 
backbone; but we have also astronomy, geodesy, physics, geo- 
logy, &c., so that the volume, whatever its uses, reads like a kind 
of compilation. It is plentifully illustrated with maps and dia- 
grams, and there is certainly no lack of matter in its pages; one 
doubts, indeed, whether this natural “ pudding ” is not too rich 
to be easily assimilated. 


In the series of “Colonial Church Histories” (58.P.C.K.), we 
have the History of the Church in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, 
by Rev. J. Langtry. The first Canadian Bishop was Dr. Inglis, of 
Nova Scotia (1787-1816). From this time Mr. Langtry traces the 
history of the various dioceses, as they successively came into 
existence, doing his best with the difficulty of a space so narrow 
that little beyond a bare chronicle is possible. One of the most 
interesting chapters is given to Newfoundland. First comes the 
story of a certain Mr. Jackson, who for some years did his duty man- 
fully in that place as chaplain. In 1839, Newfoundland was made 
into a diocese, together with Bermuda, under Dr. Spencer. Four 
years afterwards, Bishop Spencer was transferred to Jamaica, and 
was succeeded by Edward Field, one of the most admirable of 
men, whose story las been separately told in a work, noticed some 
years ago in these columns, by Mr. T. Tucker. With this may be 
mentioned Journals of the Mashonaland Mission, 1888-1892, by G. 
W. H. Knight-Bruce, Bishop for Mashonaland. (S.P.G.)—The 
Bishop does not forget, while giving some interesting experiences, 
to plead for justice for the natives at the hands of European settlers. 
In defining the several spheres of influence which Europe has been 
pleased to assign to various European Powers, we are in no small 
danger of forgetting native rights. Missionary Points and Pic- 
tures, by the Rev. James Johnston (Religious Tract Society), is a 
selection of stirring stories of eminent missionaries, their 
sufferings and their achievements.——Peeps into China, by the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, M.A. (same publishers), introduces us to a 
highly interesting subject. One of Mr. Reid's chapters is 
entitled “A Story of Riots.’ The scene of these disturbances 
was Chi-nan-fu, and the riot was “led by the gentry, literati, 
and headmen.” His summing-up of the matter is: “The 
Governor throughout the affair has acted with vigour, and with 
a certain amount of justice”? (The italics are ours.) On the 
whole, Mr. Reid’s experiences have, it seems, been favourable. 
He has found the Chinese disposed to discuss the question of 
Christianity calmly and with interest. 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Third 
edition. (The Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jowett continues to make 
this great work more and more worthy of its reputation as one of 
the very best representations of a great classic that the English 
language possesses. Important additions have been made. The 
“‘Eryxias ” and the “Second Alcibiades” have been translated. 
While undoubtedly spurious, both dialogues have considerable 
interest, and add to our knowledge, if not of Plato, at least of 
what a not very remote generation thought of Plato. The intro- 
duction to the ‘‘ Cratylus” has been enlarged and enriched by a 
summary of recent speculations on the origin and nature of 
language. An ingenious theory, started by Mr. H. Jackson, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, about Plato’s doctrine of “ideas,” 
and a certain change which he supposes to have occurred in it, 
is discussed. Mr. Jowett is not inclined to accept it, questioning 
especially the value, or rather, the authenticity of what 
Aristotle is supposed to have said about this part of his master’s 
teaching. There are some highly interesting remarks on the 
Platonic myths, and a brief essay on “The Decline of Greek 
Literature,” in which Mr. Jowett is possibly a little hard on the 
Alexandrian writers and the Attic revival. He says: “ After 
about a hundred, or at most two hundred years, if we exclude 
Homer, the genius of Hellas had ceased to flower or blossom.” 
Even if we give up Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus, 
Plutarch and Lucian, the limit is somewhat too narrow, for 
Alceus wrote in 620, and Theocritus in 260. 


The Atlantic Ferry. By A.J. Maginnis. (Whittaker and Co.) 
—This is a most interesting little history of the rise of the great 
steamship lines of the Atlantic, and the successive types of vessels. 
It is copiously illustrated with diagrams and sketches of the 
various steamships, and sone portraits of the promoters of steam- 
ship enterprise. The sums spent on the bigger steamships are 
enormous, as much as on a first-class ironclad almost; and the 
Companies must earn a great deal, or they could not afford to 
build these floating palaces. But there always seems to be room 
for big hotels and big steamships. Compared to an ironclad, a 
great “ liner” is a much more useful affair, it begins doing its work 
at once and keeps on doing it; whereas an ironclad’s engines are 
certain to break down, its guns to burst, or the vessel itself to 
ground somewhere, and no inconsiderable portion of its life is spent 











in being patched up. The true reason is that « Goy 
afford to pay for it.” The agreement by which we 
these “ ocean greyhounds” in time of war, is certa 
incalulable value. 

Through Famine-Stricken Russia. By W. Barnes 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The reality of a faming is 
strikingly brought before us in these pages. Mr. Barnes Store 
by accompanying some of the great landowners and iia 
house-to-house visitations, could understand to the full 
ignorance and helplessness of the Russian peasantry. Acoust the 
in the days of their serfdom to the village corn-magazine in * 
of scarcity, now that they are free, and must act on eee 
initiative, they fail completely to cope with a calamity “4 
magazines, too, have been done away with. The killing 
many horses will, of course, produce a lasting effect. The Russi 
nobles did their part as they should, for it must be remem a 
they are mainly responsible for the apathy of the peasants, whose 
education has been put off till the advent of Nihilism hag rendered 
its application dangerous to all parties. Nothing could give 
more striking illustration of the vastness and looseness of the 
Russian Empire, than Mr. Barnes Steveni’s account of a enki 
a part of it. ¥ 

Ethnology in Folk-Lore. By G.L. Gomme. “ Modern Science” 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—Certainly enthusiasts in folk-lore, tho h 
there is nothing they like better than comparing « variant ap 
folk-tales, often neglect to grasp the real significance of survivals 
of folk-lore and ancient customs. Nothing is more astonishin 
than the vitality of old customs, customs that point to a veils 
race, and the meaning of which may be discovered at any time by 
the contemporary practice of similar customs in other lands, My 
Gomme points to the tendency, even among Aryan races, to endow 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the countries they have conquered 
with magical powers; this is a very general tendency, and on 
that shows the importance of ethnology in folk-lore, Mp 
Gomme’s book is interesting, and really forms a capital ints. 
duction to the combined study of these two sciences; it should 
act as a spur to further effort. 
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Kate Nigel. By M. E. B. Isherwood. (Digby, Long, and (o)— 
Kate Nigel has a moral, a moral particularly pointed at young 
ladies spoilt at home, and then sent to a boarding-school or 
young ladies’ seminary. It has a tragic ending, and it will 
do no one any harm to read -it, for we can imagine no one 
being so fascinated by it as to read it in bed, and so bring on 
the catastrophe in the story. 


The German Emperor. By Poulteney Bigelow. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Poulteney Bigelow is an enthusiastic admirer of 
William II.; he has known him from boyhood, and is himself, we 
are told, a staunch Republican. He is much impressed with his 
courage and energy, as, indeed, is every one; and thinks he has done 
more to settle some vexed questions and to promote peace than 
Bismarck. All this may be, and it must be admitted that, while 
doing his best for Germany’s welfare, he ever keeps a sharp eye 
on his Army, and has done as much as any man to unite German 
feeling and create a personal enthusiasm. He is credited with 
tact, but in this we canuot help thinking our writer is wrong. The 
German Emperor seems to us to have little of that quality whichis 
so necessary to him ; some things he does, being Imperial, may pass 
muster, others do not become even his position. William II. has 
no tangible aim that we know of, and though it will be said 
to keep a military monarchy together is occupation enough for 
any man, other nations would prefer some definite purpose to 
be visible; a military monarchy in charge of an extraordinarily 
energetic young man who has boundless confidence in himself, is 
a dangerous power, even if the aforesaid individual has 10 
ambition, The most remarkable thing about the Army is the 
miserable pittance it earns; even that marvel of long-suffering 
obedience may protest at it some day. Mr. Poulteney Bigelow’ 
remarks are always to the point and incisive, and interesting from 
several points of view. 


A very seasonable reproduction is Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
(Cassell and Co.), ina most convenient little volume, easily carried 
in the pocket and held in the hand, and with legible type. 


New Epirrons.—We have to acknowledge the second edition of 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s Witch of Prague (Macmillan and Co.) 
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Amateur Photographer’s Annual and Guide, 870 ........66. (Hazell & Watson) 20 
Bernhardt (J. N.), Vox Humana, 4to, ........ Te ererene (Simpkin) 50 
Croker (B. M.), Interference, 12M0 ........ssscescscsrsccsensercessensensesesses (White) 26 
Gibbins (H. de B.), Atlas of Commercial Geography, 8vo ............ (Johnston) 50 
Grimble (A.), Shooting and Salmon-Fishing, 8vo_ .......... Chapman & Hall) 160 
Hyde (T, D.), Sermon-Pictures for Children, cr 8yo.. (Dickinson) 36 
Life: a Fable of the Seasons, 12Mm0..... ss ssceccesesseecenseecssees cacettentee (Dent) 5° 
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2S) PRINTED DRESS COTTONS, 
LIBERTY & CO. For Washing-Dresses. In Java Designs, 
| which are exact reproductions of the Java 


WASHING Sarongs, printed upon a Cloth of fine texture, 
FABRICS | in shades of Blue and White, and various 

other cvlours. 
a Price 103, 6d. per piece of about 9} yards, 


32 inches wide. 
(Half pieces cut without eatra charge.) 
New Patterns Post-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONUUN, W. 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 
New PalTERNS Post-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &. 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 


Berreor GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS purpose appointing a HE AD-MASTER of the above School, 
to enter on the duties as from Christmas next. The Scheme of the Foundation 
provides that the Head-Master sha!l be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and 
also a further or capitation payment from the boys. The Governors will guaran- 
tee that the total yearly amount shall not be less than £400. There are about 70 
boys in attendance. There is no master’s residence. 

Applicants for the office are requested to state their age, and whether married, 
and to send their applications, accompanied by testimonials a3 to character, &c., 











0SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


HLECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Yannfactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


a 
Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY Of LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
aud rich, yet delicate, Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF yr pa al 
—_ e Lancet, 

Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 

Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 














Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK, 
- CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLO CK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at638trand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
Coming from a distance, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Olocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
él E. DENT and Cc O., 

Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
ed Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 
O1Us Year, 1 89 9. > cas Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 


A » 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
RTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 








before September Ist next, addressed to the undersigned, from whom copies of 
the Sel can be obtained. 
_It is prticularly requested that applicants will not canvass the Governor:, 
either personally or by letter. 
20 Wood Street, Bolton, 
July 20th, 1892. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—The GOVERNORS 
of this Cathedral School require the services of a HEAD-MASTER in the 
middle of SEPTEMBER next. ‘The stipend is £200 per annum, with capitation- 
fees of £1 103, per annum for each boy, there being ninety-five boys in the School 
at the present time. The capitation-fee will be advanced to £3 per annum for 
each boy, on the acoption by the Charity Commissi 's of a new Sch now in 
course of construction. ‘The appointment of Assistant-Masters will be made by 
the Head-Master. Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and 
Graduates of a University within the British Empire. Canvassing of the 
Governors in any way will disqualify candidates. Furth-r particulars as to the 
Schoo! and the new Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors. 
—Applications, containing the names of three persons to whom reference can be 
inde, together with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent, 
on or before the 6th day of August, 1892, t» F. B. MASON, Solicitor, Chester, the 
Clerk to the Governors. 


WATKINS and SON, 
Clerks to the Governors. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort last week in August. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum, The Examination will b> held at Canterbury and at Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Uni ersities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fce, 25 Guineas, 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE S HOLARSHIP, value about £28 per 
annum, should be sent to the SECRETARY by SEPTEMBER Ist. It is tenable 
by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary assistance. 








tea COLLEGE, 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840,) 
Heap-Master—Reyv. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 





NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages, Arrangements for Lady-Students. References given and required, 
Principals: Miss E, PUNNETL and Miss M, HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar. 











RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER,COBLENZ- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Thorough conversational German and French, Friualein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England, 





ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MUNDAY, September 19th, 1892. A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 





= (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages, House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 
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ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 20:b.—Applications for Prospectuses 
or other information to be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON,N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c.‘ Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London Oollege of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Eeq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, gi M.D., M.R.C.P.; Science, H. Campbell, Erq, M.B, 
F.R.0.8.; French, L. Stiévenard, Eeq., F.C.P., Officier d'Académie, Université de 
France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C, A. 
Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and Arith- 
metic, C. W. Cunnington, Eeq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast avd Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M , Walter 
Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, Exq., 
R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES will REOPEN on SEPTEMBER 23th, 1892. 


For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


IMOGES. — VILLA LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 
Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
daughters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishments. Limoges 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and possesses a good School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French avd English references.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 


RENCH.—Professor ASTIE, D.D. (8 Avenue Davel, 
__ Samaanne), can vessive SWO LOUNGE MEE tate his family. 


ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneticed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS under 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London. 














NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LOND 
[ of the FACULTIES of ARTS and Laws, a of a SESSIoy 
the Ending and Oriental Schools snd the, Department of Fine Arey yt 
on rd. e Introductory Lec! i ; i 
fessor A. E. Housmay, B.A, 7 Hactare will be given at bm, by Pry. 


PROFESSORS, 
z som, 7.2. ‘a in a oe German, 

- Hudson Beare, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. ) Engine erin : 

F ‘ _s nology. — Mechanica) Teh. 


“RSE... * 


Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. ....  ... Ancient : 
Gecil Bendall Mad rep e RE Sanskrit ns Modern History, 
v. T. G@. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., 2 Geology and Mi 
| ge pane angen oe Professorshiny eaten, 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. Pali and Buddhist Literat 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. .. Italian Language and Litetate 
z erature, 


J. A. Fleming, M’A., D.Sc., F.R.3. |.. Electrical Teck 
G. C. Foster, B.A., FBS... oe oe = ysics “Qazin Professors 
H. 8. pices oa eco olitical Econo f . 

S. Foxwell, M.A cae 5 fesorship). i (Newmarch Pro. 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B... ... rispradence and Constitut; 
M.J.M. Hill, M.A. D.Sc... Cand History — 
A. E. Housman, B.A. son ee . Latin, 


W. P. Ker, M.A. ... on 


H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc, ... . - French Language and Li 
ALO ines Bike Atte ade Profewonnig™ 
MG nevis aed” 7", Hebrow (Goldsmid Profesor, 


English Langu 
nf (Quain Professorship) Literati, 


F. W, Oliver, M.A., D.Sc... «» Botany (Quain Profes: H 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. pe .. Applied ine 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D... ...  aPohmeology (rene and Meth 


pe «+ Archeology (Yates P: a 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. ED an ae } homo hy Philology. fessorship) 
W. Ramsay, Pb.D., F.R.S, we ae Chemistry, cs 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D. eco — . Arabic and Persian, 

E. A. Schifer, F.R.S. Physiology (Jodrell Professorship), 


T. Roger Smith, F.R.LB.A. ae 4 Architecture. 
Philosoph i 
J. Sully, M.A., LL.D _— pve A and Logie (Gry 


L. KF. Vern H. : eis 
MTnst.O.B en”, Barcoury M-4s } civil Engineering and Surveying, 


= Zoology and Co i 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. FBS... ay CJonsell Protec earatire Anta 


W. Wyse, M.A... ae aa a reek. 

Watson Smith, F.C.S., F.1.0. Lecturer) Chemical Technology, 

Hugh Stannns, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. ’ 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination, 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded 
lations as to these, and further information as to foal Tee “4 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Seoretan,” 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and i prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





é ee AUTHORS or STUDENTS wanting quiet and retire- 

ment.—BOARD and LODGINGS to be had in a most healthy country 
place, North of Ireland, an hour’s journey from Belfast ; no family, and all farm 
comforts.—Apply to “ N.,”’ 21 Cave Hill Road, Belfast. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


830.—An East-End Committee ack for the sum of £15 12s. to cover the cost in- 
curred in sending off a family of seven persons to Canada. The ease was rent to 
them by the East-End Emigration Society, who were able to give £10 of the snm 
required, £2 being the amount contributed by the head of the family. The man 
had served 12 years in the Royal Marine Artillery, and saved £87, He after- 
wards worked as a carman, and subsequently became a casual labourer. His age 
is 50, that of his wife 41, and the five children range from 16 to 5 years. The 
eldest girl was only earning 4s. a week as a book-folder. The man is a member 
of a club, and is of respectable character. The family were very badly off at the 
time of departure. 


11,973.—£2 4s. is required to complete the amount required to pay for a crippled 
but intelligent lad at a training home for the last of a term of three years. The 
parents are contributing to the extent of their ability. 


16,627.—£1 14s, required for temporary help during sickness of a very respect - 
able young woman, «ged 36, who, with a sister's help, is mainly supporting her 
mother. The latter is in receipt of a small pension from friends. 


16,762.—An Eastern Committee ask for £4 2s. 6d., the balance of £9 spent in 
giving five months’ help to a dying girl. She has now died, but her mother says 
that the help given has been of real use in alleviating her sufferings and pro- 
viding for her wants. 


16,776 —£3 183. needed to pay 3s. a week to a very respectable widow of 72, 
who has maintained herself for 14 years by needlework and washing, and who 
still earns about 2s. 6d. weekly. A niece gives her 6d. a week; two persons 
promise ls, and 6d. per week, The woman’s late husband was a working 
jeweller, who had saved £150, which was divided between her and the three 
children by a former wife. 


16,783.—£3 1s. wanted to complete the cost of sending a young widow to ser- 
vice. A new set of teeth has been ordered for her, and help has also been given 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLER 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SEOOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-it, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDoy, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and i 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of th 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch How 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their om 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS wi 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 
OTATO-CULTURE: with an Improved Method ¢ 


Cultivation. The Disease, its Cause and Remedy. By Harpive Wis 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (y 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions ai 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mes, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all pari 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars wi 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, @.3 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


OME for GIRL-STUDENTS.—To Parents seeking! 
HOME for their Daughters attending any of the Art Schools in Sut! 
Kensington, board in an old-established Private School offers great advantsf: 
French and German conversation. Opportunities for continuing advanced Bagit 
subjects. Liberal table; care of health; kind and constant surveillane- 
““L. W. P.,’’ Gastrell’s Library, 15 Sussex Place, S.W. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE). 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... sess ene, «S 214,000,000 

















towards her outfit. One of her two children has been placed in an orphanage ; 
the other she will herself support out of her wages. 


16,784 —£3 5s. required to keep a girl of 15 in a training home for servants. 
She was half-starved at home, and her growth stunted. She has been in a home 
for the last twelve months, and is now in another one at a cheaper rate. The 
Lady-Superintendent thinks that she will before long be in a position to earn 
her living, but she requires a few more months’ training. 


16,763.—£5 17s. wanted to provide a weekly allowance of 4:. 6d. for six months 
oe an = woman of 73. She lives with her daughter, whose help is reckoned at 
. & week, 


15,715.—An East-End Committee ask for £6 10s. to provide a weekly allowance 
for the next six months to a most industrious man who is now totally disabled 
by rheumatism. His sick club allows him 4s. a week permanently, and his wife 
earns about 5s, Previous to being disabled, this man contributed largely to the 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communicatin 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eprror, bt 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” willl 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, a 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and Jip 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 





support of his wife’s mother, A man of exceptional character and perseverance, 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G.,and A. E.T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By C. T. DENT. 


: ‘butions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, | 
bar ConTATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, | 
, H. G. WILLINK, THe PoLiticaL OuTLOOK. By + 
and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. | 


Tue DRAMA IN THE DOLDRUMS 


Conscription. By Ouida. 
SHELLEY. By Francis Adams. 


‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


THE QUESTION OF PREFERENTIAL TaRiFFs. By the Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. 


- By William Archer. 


AWAKENED CANDIDATES. By H. D. Traill. 

Mr. Hentery’s Poetry. By Arthur Symons. 

Tue WorkING Lapy In Lonpon. By Miss March-Phillipps. 
La DrsactE. By George Moore, 


Mr, BaLrour’s WORK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. By the Rev. John Verschoyle 


(W. E. H. Lecky. 
J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. 


T. W. Russell, M.P. 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Frederick Greenwood. 


| Sir W. T. Marriott, Q.C., M.P. 


With 13 Plates and 95 Woodcuts, &c., by H. G. WILLINK and others. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


| : 


| 


ASrraicut Fiusx. By the Editor. 


= | CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


Mrs, JuLiet. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 2224. 
My Saint. By W. H. Pollock. 


Eieut-Leaeep Friexps. By Grant Allen. 


Green Lion PavemM 
THE BaLiaD OF Luv 
PICANINNY PETER 

His Grace. By W. 
| AT THE SIGN OF TBE 


Now ready, feap, 8v0, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ENT. By“ A. F. H.’ 

E AND Dratu. By E. Nesbit. 
By Murray Eyre. 

E Norris, Chaps, 11-14, 
Sup. By Avdrew Lang, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





READY THIS DAY. 
NI 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF Wax 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 





NI? Ot 99 PO 


THE 


NETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1992. 


I Votep ror Mr. GLADSTONE :— 

By sir Thomas H. Farrar, Part., L.C.C. 

By the Master of University College, Oxford. 
By Sir William Markby, K.C.1.E. 

By Profes-or Alfred R, Wallace. 

By H. G, Hewlett. 

By the Rev J. Russell Wakefield. 

By Professor Minto. 


8. By the Dean of Wiachester. 

Lenping Money TO Australia. By his Excel- 
lency Sir Robert G C. BHawilton, K.0.B., Go-ernor 
of Tasmania, 

Tue ArT OF DINING. 
(Wyvern). 

= | Tue Eayprian NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. Ree. 

Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin, 

A Tria sy Lyncu Law. By R. B. Towneh ut, 
Dungeness OR Dover? By Majoc Willoughby 

Verner, 

Art STUDENTSHIP OF THE EarRLy ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
By Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 

THe Frexcn EMPRESS AND THE GERMAN Wak. 
By Archibald Forbes. 

Tue Conrvusion In Mrpicat Cuarities. By C. S, 
Loch, Secretary, Charity Organisation Society. 

Mutey Hassan. By Charles F. Goss, 

Notes or a VirGintAN Journey. By E. 8S. Nadal. 

Tae Verpict or Enatanp. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


By W. L. REES. 


In 2 vols., buckram gilt, with Photogravure Portraits, 32s. 
By Colum 1 Kenney-Herbert 





By W. Fraser 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 








A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, Si 


For Gout and Indigestion. B! n ae CK BANK. 





DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate ESTABLISHED 1851 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





_ NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON on,) 5 pr. ‘cn gan 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and | SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 









READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, _Basizice0-r #190 0 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Saver Ones “$10 0 
Half-Column........ we Lae © 
Quarter-Column ...........:cceceeee . OWS 
ComPANIES, 
CASES FOR BINDING, ouuite Page. 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


| Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
— | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. Damretn and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
— Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 

e A. 


Terms: net. 


» where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MR. STEVENSON’S NEW 
WORKS. 


Ready shortly, price 6s. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO 
HISTORY : 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Ready shortly, price 5s. 


THE BEACH OF 
FALESA, 


AND 
THE BOTTLE IMP. 
Illustrated. 


THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


THE WRECKER. 


By Rosert Louis StEvENson and 
Luoyp Ossourne. Illustrated. 


The Standard says :— 

**A volume crowded with exciting inci- 
dents and written with all the imagination, 
the variety, the dramatic skill of the author 
of ‘ Treasure Island.’ ” 

The Daily Telegraph says :— 

«From the first page to the last the book 
everflows with action — action — action. 
Yet there is contained in it some of the 
<leverest character-sketching Mr. Steven- 
son has done,” 


The World says :— 


“To say that ‘The Wrecker’ is interest- 
ing, is far below the mark—it is absorbing.” 


The National Observer says:— 


“The artifice of the changed crew is as 
good a motive of romance as we have ever 
encountered, and the secret is most cun- 
ningly kept until the end. There is hardly 
a single character in the latter half of the 
book that is not realised and depicted to 
the life. The action is brisk and rapid, and 
the story is told with an energy and a gusto 
which forbid you to lay down the book un- 
finished.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 

«The Wrecker’ is on the whole a dis- 
tinguished success. Many of the scenes are 
masterpieces of dramatic and descriptive 
narrative, notably the auction of the 
«Flying Scud,’ the run of the ‘ Norah 
Creina’ to Midway Island, and the grisly 
massacre on board the but soft ; to 
say more would be to give the reader some 
clue to the mystery. Seldom has a mystery 
been more effectively handled.” 





OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. With 


25 Illustrations, 40th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


The MASTER of BALLAN- 


TRAE. Illustrated, 20th Thousand, 
3s. 6d. 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale 


of the Two Roses. Illustrated, 19th 
Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


“* KIDNAPPED.” Illustrated, 


32nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILI, LONDON. 


Price One Shilling. AUGUST, 1892. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 3. 
Tue Lasour PARTY AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
1, By John Burns, M.P. 
2. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 
Sir JOSEPH FAYRER ON THE ORIGIN AND DIFFUSION 
oF CHOLERA, 
Tue LineraL Unionists. By the Right Hon. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre. 
Society 1n BERLIN, By Professor Geffcken. 
Summer HunTInG. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
ZoLa as AN EvoLvtionist. By Madame Blaze de 
Bury. 
Pensouat REMINISCENCES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LuTION. Letters of the Comte de Lally. 
Tue DRAMA IN THE ANTIPODES. By the late Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield. 
A Murron Birp Istanp. By the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
FAILURE OR SUCCESS IN PARLIAMENT. By H. W. 


Lucy. 
“at By George Saintsbury. 
ana 
THE Drama.) By William Archer. 
LONDON : 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
AND NEW YORK: 16 EAST 16th STREET, 


Paris: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI. 

Beriin: ASHER and CO. 

Lerpzig : BROCKHAUS. é 

Rorrerpam: H. A. KRAMERS and SON. 

Vienna: GEROLD and CO. 

Catcurta: THACKER and SPINK. 

MELBOURNE AND SypnEY: E, A. PETHERICK 
and CO, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 922. AUGUST, 18°2. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

SInGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 1.6. 
Our ForeIen Foon. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
MAURITIUS A3 IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE. 
SoMERLED AND THE SeA-BirD. By Moira O'Neill. 
Oup Exectioss. By Lord Brabourne, 
Tue INFFFICIENCY OF THE ARMy: A REPLY. By 
General Sir P. L. MacDougall, K.C.M.G. 
In THE WEALD. By ‘‘A Son of the Marshes.”’ 
THE Posirion OF LANCASHIRE. By John C., Fielden, 
THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS :— 
THE SiTvaTION aT HOME. 
Tue Dancer ABROAD. 





WitiiAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 
WILLIAM AND BISMARCK, 
IMAGINATION IN DrEAms. By Frederick Greenwood, 
Tue PRoBLEM OF CRIME IN FRANCE, By Madame 
Blaze de Bury. 
In DurcH Watrer-Mrapows. By T. Digby Pigott, 
Fiction anD FaitH. By Julia Wedgwood. 
INFLUENZA, By Julius Althaus, M.D. 
INTEREST AND LoyaLTy IN Canapa. By Erastus 
Wiman. 
THE Comina REVOLUTION IN TACTICS AND STRATEGY, 
By Lieutenant-Colonel H, Elsdale, R.#. 
PROVINCIAL HOME-RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
Joun Knox. By John Stuart Blackie, LL.D. 
THE MoRAL OF THE ELEcTions. By Sidney Webb. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION, AND AFTER. By W. T. 
Stead, 
IspisterR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


AT AL AN T A. 
Edited by L. T, MEADE, 
Monthly, Illustrated, price Sixpence, 


ConTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE: Mount Etna, 
New Seriat Story: My TermMinaL Moraine. By 
Frank Stockton. 
A Sicizran City. By JuliaCartwright. Illustrated. 
BRUNHILD: CoMPLETE Story. By Lady Lindsay, 
Lavy WATERFORD’s DRawines. Fully Illustrated. 
Some Recent ENGLISH Ports. By Hon, Roden 
Noel, 
A Fiery Froop 1n PEnNsyLvanta, By C. F, 
Gordon Cumming. 
&e., &e. 


Published at 5 PaTERNOSTER Row, London, E.C, 








Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 53. 


EMORIALS of the EPISCOPATE 

of JOHN FIELDER MACKARNESS, D.D., 

Bishop of Oxford from 1870 to 1888. By the Rey, 

CHaRLES COLERIDGE MACKARNEss, M.A,, Vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Scarborough. 


JAMES ParKER and Co, Oxford; and 6 Sonth- 


Pei. 
THE NATIONAL REViEy 


ConTENTs, AUGUST, 2s, 6d, 

To THE LOYALISTS OF IRELAND,.7 B 

Tue GENERAL ELECTIONS:— _ — Asin 

1, A Birv’s-Eye View, By Arthor A Baumay 
i \y 


2, Tae Reat Rapican Progra 
A. Whitmore, MP," BY Otarig 


Rivarot. By Lady Colin Campbell, 


UNPoOPULARITY OF THE Poor-Law, " 
of “ A Plea for Liberty.” We By the Riitor 
Tue First ASCENT OF Mont Br, A 
Edgceumbe, ANC. By Bichani 
VOLTAIRE AND ENGLAND. By Mrs, Arthar Kenna 


BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMAIN AMERICA, B 
Davey. J 1 Bichon 


Atona Haprian’s BriTIsH WALL, By F, 
Tue Row’tItLy Girt. By Davids, Meld: 
AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Oo., Ltd, 
Place, Publishers to the India Office. -” > Watetln 


JOSEPH GILLOTYs 
STEEL PEN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 133 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDs, 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LoNpoy. 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 187, ' 


A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’SF00p 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now sir 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s,, and 10s,, of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


Hi. Abel, 
rum, 











USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 (€Cl(C«*O CA, 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says :—I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





BRAND & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PRO. 
beicenactsn 


Porter MEATS. Also, 





ace, of BEEF, BEEF TA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ee for INVALIDS 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREEI, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical 44 
fession in preference to French Brandy. nee 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supp! 
in casks and cases for home use and export 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE = 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or pte 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strany 
London, W.0O. 





‘ 

reer Ar PILLS.—Goon 

Spirits. — Every one has frequently vA 
perienced sudden personal changes from gale fe 
gloom. The wind and weather oftentimes rece 
the blame when a faulty digestion is alone thom 
of the depression. Holloway’s Pills can be hon 
recommended for regulating a disordered — 
and improving digestion. They entirely ong 
sense of fullness and oppression after eating. ales 
clear the farred tongue, and act as a whol cn 
stimulant to the liver, and as a gentle aperien! 
the bowels. They healthfully rouse both bod) Aroq 
mind. Holloway’s Pills are the best known anti 
for want of appetite, nausea, flatulency, —_— 
languor, depression, and that apatby so characte 








ampton Street, St: aid, London, 


of chronic derangement of the digestion. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS ‘ABROAD. 


NORWAY. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighth 
and Plans, 75. 6d. ; 

“ Adm‘rab'y up to date.”— Graphic. j ; 

tirely New Edition, with every information for Tourists, inclading a new 

her ou of Norway, ard an Append x containing Cycling Runtes, Grammar, 

Route x tl This Edition has ben Edited and almost entirely Rewritten 

and Voca MircueLt, Esq, H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. An Index and 
am, containing essentixl information, Hotels, &c., at the end, 


SWITZERLAND. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighteenth Edition, in 2 


Parts, 10s. 22 Maps and Plans. Corrected up to 1892, 

Part L—SWITZERLAND WI1HOUT the PENNINE ALPS. Clue Map, and 

Plans of Towns. 

—The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, The ITALIAN LAKES, and 
PART of DAUPHINE, 


FRANCE. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighteenth Edition (1892), 
in 2 Parte, 59 Maps and Plans of Towns, 73. 6d. each, 
rt L—-NORMANDY, BRITTANY, &c., to the PYREN EES. 


—FRENCH FLANDERS, CHAMPAGNE, The VOSGES, The FRENCH 
ALPS, PROVENCE, and NICK, 


SPAIN. 


*S HANDBOOK. 
wenee* 41 Maps and Plans, 





Edition, 13 Maps 


Part II. 


Pa 
Part II. 


Eighth Edition, in 2 Parts 





“ Quien dice Espaiia—dice todo.” 


Pari I.—-MADRID and the CASTILES, The BASQUE PROVINCES, LEON 
ASTURIAS, and GALICIA. 


Pact I, -ESTREMADURA, ANDALUCIA, MURCIA, VALENCIA, ARAGON, 
NAVARRE, and the BALEARIC ISLANDS, 


ITALY, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to CENTRAL ITALY. 


Eleventh Erition, 63., including FLORENCE. With 24 Maps, Plaus of 
Towns, Galleries, &c. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY. 
Sisteenth Edition, 10s. 34 Maps and Plans, 


Containing TURIN, MILAN, PAVIA, The ITALTAN LAKES, GENOA, The 


RIVIERA, &c. 
SOUTH GERMANY. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK, Fifteenth Edition, in 2 Parts, 
12s, 41 Maps and Plans, 
Part I—WURTKMBERG, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, BOHEMIA, and the 
DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK SKA. 


Pari 1IL—TYROL, SALZBURG, STYRIA, and the EASTERN ALPS, 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK, In 2 Parts, 50 Maps and Plans, 
2ls, By Sir R, LamBerT PLAYFAIR, 


A GUIDE-BOOK to the CITIES, COASTS, and ISLANDS, for the Use of 
General Travellers and Yachtsmen, 


INDIA. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK forINDIA and CEYLON. 
lis. With 50 Maps and Plans, 


An e.tirely new and compact Guide for the whole of India and Ceylon. 


JAPAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Third Edition, 15s. net. By 


Bast HaLL CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason, 
— 10 Maps, and Plans of the Buddhist and Shinto Temples of Ikegami and 
mumM0. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW FOR CLERGY AND LAITY. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








ConTEeNTs oF THE AUGUST NUMBER, 


A Layman’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE, CuuURCH FoLxK-LorE.—VII. 
Guvncn, MoveMENT oF 1833, By | J.E, Vaux, F.S.A. 


Jewish SkETCHES—II. THE Sywa- <— bene rte ILLUSTRATED. By 
Gocur, By H. Ormonde. | pene 

ow MotHer EartH RcckED HER| INTER CANEM ET LuPUM: A Porm. 
ag In 1891, (Concluded.) By By C. Wilson-Moore. 

Esa F. Gordon-Cumming. : | RACHEL SUMMERFIELD’S SACRIFICE. 
NGLEBURG AND ITS MONASTERY. | By A. E. Hooper. 

(Dlustrated.) By Rev. EK. J. Gough. | gears 
Wo Novets On ONE TuEME. By C.| CHILDREN’S PageE— Moon FAncies, 
E. Oldham. (Illustrated.) By Fergus Hume. 

Tue CasuaL Warps OF Paris. (Con-| BrsticaL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
cluded.) By Edmund R, Spearman. | CuHurRcH NoTes and QvERIES— 

Tae SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps,| REvIEWwS— CoRRESPONDENCE— NEw- 
58. By Mrs. G, Linnsus Banks, | BERY Home, 


By Rev. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO, 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

i 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

peed. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
indings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NOW READY, price One Si ling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST, 1892, 
- Gop’s Foot. By the Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Love.” Chaps, 34:37, 
. Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 
. “ Bonsour, Pirrror.” By F. E. Weatherley. 
. WAYFARING IN THE Roveraue, By E. UW. Ba.k-r, 
THE SADNESS OF SUMMER. By A. T. Muntz, 
Tue Brack ButTTrerF.y, 
7. SKETCHES IN WHARFEDALE. 
8 To A. H. By H. L. Bulwer (Lord Dullinz). 
9. MEPHISTO. By “ Rita,” Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” &¢, 
10. A PorT Prince. By Allan Waters, M.A. 
11, ODE To A MopERN Suir. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
12, From Cyprus. 
15. Aunt ANNE. By Mrs, W. K. Clifford. Chap: 19-2), 


~ 


no 


Pp 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY THIS DAY. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * MR3, KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. 
BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, late 
Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 12s. 

“It is impossible in the brief sketch we have been able to give 
of this human tragedy to convey any adequate idea of the air of 
intense realism in which the whole story is suffused. It is less an 
autobiography than a cry de profundis—as difficult to criticise as 
the wail of a lost soul—a human document indeed.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
BY MRS. PAUL KING, 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ Mrs. King is a distinct gain to the ranks of the novelists. She 
is incisive and original, she does not ride a subject to death, she 
can laugh at herself and her characters, and, above all, she lets 
them develop themselves, and never attempts to dissect them for 
the benefit of her readers.”— Saturday Review. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently written by a York- 
shireman, with absolutely correct characteristics and local setting- 
The author certainly understands his own people, and has the art 
of reproducing them in strong and natural situations, true of type, 


broad and intense, stiff in the back, and obdurate of will...... This 
moorland drama is full of interest and illusion...... There is a 


chapter on ‘ heredity,’ after the recently set models, which is as 
ghastly and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’”’— 
Athenxum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





READY THIS DAY. 


At all Booksellers’, price 73. 61, 


THE SPEECH 
MONKEYS. 


By R. L. GARNER. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“Capsury’s Cocoa has, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance ‘| Tor 
which give the system endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with rT 
a steady action that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” —Health. —— 

To Att Wuo Drink Cocoa.— Capsury’s Cocoa contains, in a condensed and in- 
creased form, all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean. The most perfect of pre- H 
pared Cocoas, of absolute purity, and always alike in quality.” —The Analyst. T 

ley, 

The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on “The Consumption of Cocoa,” Hous 
warns the public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the succes 
following allusion to the firm of Capsury Broruers :—“ It is the aim and practice of this = 


famous firm to send out Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” extra 
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{ The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in and 
i many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Messrs. er 
| Capsury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name aupe 
Capsury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. ness 

Can 
| “ The typical Cocoa of English manufacture. Absolutely pure.”’—The Analyst. prot 
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